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10,000 Boys for Our Progressive Farmer Corn Club. 


E want 10,000 Progressive Farmer boys under eighteen years of 
age in The Progressive Farmer’s 1912 Corn Club. 
We want 10,000 and we ought to have them. 
Through The Progressive Farmer alone over $1,000 worth of 
prizes for the best yield will be offered; and entering The Progressive 
Farmer’s contest will not prevent any boy from using 


a chance at an extra $1,000 worth of prizes without cost. On the 
other hand, any boy who lives in some community where the people 
are not wide enough awake to have general corn contests, can enter 
The Progressive Farmer’s contest and compete for his share of our 
$1,000 worth of prizes. We say $1,000 but we hope to carry the fig- 
ure to nearly $1,500—possibly $2,000. 





the same acre in competition for prizes offered by 
anybody else. In fact, we hope every Progressive 
Farmer boy who can do so, will contest not only for 
The Progressive Farmer’s $1,000 worth of prizes, 
but also for the prizes offered by the National De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State Departments of 
Agriculture, and other organizations and societies. 

It costs absolutely nothing to enter The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s contest. The only requirements 
are (1) that some member of the boy's family must 
be a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer; (2) that 
the boy must have been born after January Ist, 1894, 
and (3) that a report of the crop must be made to us 
as shown on page 13 of this issue. 

Our $1,000 worth of prizes will include farm 
implements and machinery, fertilizers, wagons, Berk- 
shire and Poland China pigs, canning machines, cul- 
tivators, plows, seeders, etc., etc. There will be 
special prizes for each State. Some prizes will be 
awarded for the biggest yields per acre and some for 
the best showing of profit. Every boy who makes 
over fifty bushels per acre, whether he wins a prize 
or not, will get an attractive button or badge, with 
the words, ‘‘Over Fifty Bushels Corn Per Acre. A 
Progressive Farmer Boy Who ‘Got There.’ ”’ 

Keep this fact in mind: if you are entered 








BENNIE BEESON, Monticello, Miss. 
First Prize Winner in The Progressive | Man. 


Farmer Corn Contest last year. He made 
227 bushels on his acre and says that much 
of his success was due to the help he re- 
ceived from The Progressive Farmer. 


Now, let us have 10,000 farm boys in one great 
army right away. As The Progressive Farmer gocs 
into 150,000 farm homes each week, it would take 
but one from every fifteen homes to carry our en- 
rol!ment of boys to 10,000—and what an army that 
would be! The inspiration that the contest would 
create would remain with these 10,000 boys for ever 
after. As one farm mother wrote us the other day: 
“TI am sure that my boy will never again be content 
to make only 15 or 20 bushels of corn per acre.” 
Every farmer who has a son eligible to enter this 
contest should see that he takes advantage of the op- 
portunity. It will encourage self-reliance in the boy. 
It will interest him in all farm problems. It will set 
him thinking about the many useful things in which 
it would otherwise be hard to interest him. It will 
make him ambitious to do something extraordinarily 
well—which is the basis of success. It may be just 
the thing that is needed to find the latent ambition in 
him, and make the difference between an ordinary 
life and an extraordinarily useful life. In other words, 
this prize acre may make a man of him— a successful 


We do not think that in this Corn Club Contest 
we are merely helping to make more corn. We are 
helping make more manhood. The boy’s acre will 








in any other corn contest you can enter The Pro- 


gressive Farmer’s contest with the same acre. You simply get 
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increase the production of your own farm, but the 
richest return will be in the good it will do the boy himself. 

We repeat that we hope every eligible boy in our great Progres- 
sive Farmer Family will enter the contest and will have the encour- 
agement of his parents. Where the boy himself does not first men- 
tion the matter, we hope his father will look into it and encourage 
him to enter the contest. Where the father is not awake to the im- 
portance of the movement, we are confident we can at least appeal 
to the mother of the boy. 

Let us have 10,000 wide-awake Southern farm boys in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s contest. Sign the blank herewith, cut it out, and 
mail at once to The Progressive Farmer. 





P.O State Date 1912. 





Pubs. The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen:—I wish to enter The Progressive Farmer Boys’ Corn 
Contest for 1912. Iwill cultivate an acre of land, doing all the work 
myself, except help in breaking and harvesting, and will send you a 
report of the cost of crop. I will not be eighteen years old before 
January Ist, 1913, and a member of my family is a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Boy’s Name. 
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Grind Your Feed 
With a Williams Mill 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Free fea @ =A 
FREIGHT PAID a 


We will send you any one of our 44 year 



















famous Quaker City Feed Mills and if 
and 














the work of five. The Williams Mill is built 
for periect work. Extremely simple, easy to 


TO EITHER OF 
INGHAM, ALA., 


Be SECOND-CI 


. . ° ° . : 5 mill is not entirely satisfactory at en 
The grinding and proper mixing of feed Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. of trial, you canreturn same at OUI 
’ , ’ ’ ’ y 
means a saving of from 20 to 25 percent. It Sold direct from factory to user. 
means you can make four bushels of corn do ing from hand to20 horse power, 


COMMUNICATIONS BECAREING AD sp SE OR SUBSC RIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
INTEREI ASS MA 
UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 








TTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


make and save big money w merever used fo 








operate, and won’t wear out, because 


























buhrs don’ t run together when milli is empty. 
Many other exclusive features. For fine, 
round, sweet meal and the best feed, you 
wanta Williams Mill. Write TO- DAY for 
catalog and price list. 


THE WILLIAMS 
MILL MFG. CO., 


Ronda, N. C. we have just indicated. 


reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing cach advertiser: “‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 













and cob and all kinds of stnall grain or mixed; 
table meal, SHU‘ Kand KAFEIR CORN f 
or coarse ; also grind soft and wet corn m 

uarantee absolutely protect you. Wealsohandle r ng ines. 


Send for FREE CAT ALOG. 


THE A, W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M. 88th & Filbert St., 
Phila, Pa., Dept. L, 3701-9 
So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 


DP 
utters, Shellers, etc, 


This does not mean that we 








SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for we in any locality, but os 
ss ially valuable in the Sonth. 

















Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 









om States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 

brush. Unequaled for 
grinding cob corn, with or 


144,280 





















get the paper for one year for $1.5! 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. 


Thirty Days Trial o! 


ee States Bonded 
Engine. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, = new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 


10 Weekes Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 








without shuck; will 
>.) \;) @lso grind every kind 

gee Of Small grain includ- 
ing cotton seed when 
pee. mixed with corn. 


“ = Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley is 
outside of frame permitting use of endless belts. 
This No. 108 isa general purpose mill and we stand 
back of every claim we make for it, Write for cata- 















log fully dessribing twenty-four styles and sizes. 





12 --Aidvantages--1 3 
Ast, Pays for itself in fuel saving 
in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 
as E bration. ard, Greatly reduced bulk. 










Next Week 


Soil. 


April 13 


Special Articles. 


2th: Made by reputal 
“United States ine Works 
ted Catalog. oo os a. 





SOIL FERTILITY SPECIAL—A Big 
Issue Devoted to the Biggest of All the 
Farmer’s Problems—That of Making and Keeping a Productive 


BETTER LIVESTOCK SPECIAL—Regular 
Prizes for Best Letters. 
Watch for Fuller Announcement. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 414 Springfield, Ole 


COWPEA THRESHER 


that threshes peas, soy and velvet beans from 
the mown vines breaking less than 2 per cent. 
of grain. ‘‘It is the machine I have been looking 
for 20 years, Prof. F. Massey.” Threshes 





for Booklet “A” Free. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


A Splendid List of 








Increased Value 


of Land From 
$30 to $125 Per 
Acre by Pulling — 
All the Stumps 


H. E. Blackwell of Sheridan, Oregon, pane 
$90 per acre for land with stumps on—pulled the 
stumps with the Hercules, and now he says the 
band is worth $125 orup peracre. If you have 
stumps on yourland, this is probably the best 
piece of reading matter that has cometo your 
attention for months and months. If you 
write us, we will mail you facts and figures to 
prove that— 

The Hercules Stump Puller will save you $1281 on 40 acres—the first year. It will make you 
at least $750 extra profit every year afterwards. it will double the realty value of your land. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee—and a Special Price Proposition. 


If you knew what it meant to have a Hercules Stump Puller on your place to clean your fields 
of stumps—then to go around to your neighbors and clean their fields up at a nice profit, or rent 
the machine to them, or move houses or barns—in short, if you only realized how much a 
Hercules would mean to you, you wouldn’t hesitate a minute to send for one zow, 


Get Free << 2. Rock Bottom Price to First Buyer 


—because when we get 5,000 Hercules 
Book : ete throughout the country, we 


































































Stump Pullers introduced in different 
will put ourselves in line for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of sales that 
we could not get in any other 
way. We know the wonderful 
advertising value of the Her- 
cules at work, because it 
is so remarkably efficient, 
economical and durable. 
Any ordinary manandteam 
can pull an acre of stumps 
aday with a Hercules,and 
we want to send you tes- 
timonial letters to prove it. 
Let us tell you remark- 
able facts. Mail postal 
card now to 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
280 17th St. 
Centerville, lowa 














OUR ENGINES &* THEMSELVES 


IN FUEL SAVING and IN TIME SAVING! 


They burn gas, gasolene, kerosene and distillates. They have no great cumbersome base and 
consequently are easily and quickly moved from one job to another about the farm. Write for 
4 ‘ information about new Free Trial Offer of our latest improved 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Note the compactness for ease in handling! Note the pulleys on F 
both sides! Write for facts regarding our new Slow Speed, High 
Duty Engine, the engine that gets up-to-date power from every E 
quart of fuel—one that has the record fo lowest upkeep cost—that 
is the quickest and easiest starter—has least vibration—perfect 
lubrication, sopra power, least wear and tear, Mail us your 
Dame and address eas poss card, today, giving us the size of en- 
gine you need and the use you will put it to. We make 11-2 to 
61-2h.p. single cylinder engines; 6 to 25h. p. two cylinder; 30 to 
0, ms My four cetiner. at by popes your part is demanded to 

free offer on’t buy or or or en ine unti. you inves- 
11-2 to 61-2 H.P. tigate the TEMPLE M AKE. a fs our 60th Year. 

Single Cylinder TEMPLE PUMP Co., 460 we Meth St., CHICAGO 







6 i 26 H.P. 
Two Cylinders 
























LAST MONTH 
FOR PRUNING! 


"TREES bear better — 
gain strength and health 


through proper pruning. The most complete 


and efficient line of pruning saws is DISSTON. 


DISSTON 


SAWS 


“The Orchard’? —The 
new Disston Pruning 
Hook and Saw—with 
curved blade having 
long, slender teeth 
po craw i saw 
into light branches. 

No other like it ! 







TOOLS FILES 


made of DISSTON 
Steel, in the greatest 
saw and tool works in - 

existence, set the standard for farm 
use, as they do for every varied re- 






















Sold by All Progressive 
Dealers 


Write today for this “DISSTON Farm Tool Book.” 
Especially published by DISSTON for farm refer- 
ence. Contains valuable information and sugges- 
tions on saw and tool equipment for the farm, 
and how to keep same in efficient working order. 
Write for it now. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS 


Incorporated 
KEYSTONE SAW, TOOL, STEEL AND FILE WORKS 
P.O. Box H-1537 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DISSTON 


Any Other 


wheat, oats, millet, rice and sorghum. Write 


quirement throughout the world. a 

























aoa Unharmed by Pests 


E best crop insurance is rapid, frequent, shallow cultivation with a Texas Circle 
Brace Diverse Cultivator. Cultivatesa full row at a passage, thoroughly turns 
and pulverizes the earth, destroys all weeds 

and grass—produces dust mulch to conserve mois- 
ture—leaves bed level, mellow and clean and 
does not injure the roots of the plants. 


The Texas Gircle Brace 
Diverse Guitivator 


is far superior to otheis. Simplest, strongest, lichtest draft. 
Small spring steel circle brace affords best means tor adjusting 
to Aor V shape cultivator, right or left side harrow, or rake, 

holds firm and rigid, cannot slip or give trouble. Oil te mpered spring 
steel single-hole teeth do good work in roughest land and do not break. 
Offset clevis keeps horses off of the row. Self adjusting fender never drags trash. 


Order Now From This “Ad” if Dealer Gannot Supply You 
Price only @5.00. Self-adjusting, donble fender 75 cents extra; with reversible 
shovels 65 cents extra; freight prepaid—prompt shipment from Dalias, Texas, 
Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark,, ontgomery, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Harriman. 
Tenn., Greenville Anderson or Columbia, 5, C.2 Wilmington, N. C. and other points, 
Your *money back if not pleased, Write ‘for free book, Send orders and address 
all correspondence to 
The Southern Plow Company, 811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Write for book showing Lever Diverse Cultivators and Diverse Cultivator Gangs 
for any riding or walking Wheeled cultivator. 


Texas ats Diverse Gult 


Brace 





vator 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








HE livestock should not be allowed to tramp 

all around the barn, so that no part of it can 
be approached without wading through mud. At 
least one side might be fixed so the livestock 
would not tramp up the yard and make a mud- 
hole, and then walks wouldn’t cost much and 
what a difference they would make in going to 
and from the barns. One side of a barn is really 
enough for the stock to have. The cows should 
not be allowed to approach nearer than 100 feet 
of a dairy barn, except through a narrow lane 
which may be made solid. 





S A red ear of corn a sign of impure breed- 

ing?” It is, except in a red variety. A red 
kernel in a white or yellow variety means that 
the corn is not pure-bred. If white and yellow 
varieties are crossed the mixture will show in 
the first generation or first crop; but if a red va- 
riety is fertilized from the tassels of a white or 
yellow variety the first crop will still be red be- 
cause the color in red corn is in the outer 
covering of the kernel or bran which is supplied 
by the mother plant or in this case by the red 
variety; but the next crop from this cross-bred 
seed will show white kernels. On the other hand, 
if a pure-bred white variety is fertilized from tas- 
sels of a red variety the first crop or eross will 
be white, but if this seed be planted red kernels 
will appear. 





O MAN who studies the subject deeply or 

takes a broad view of the situation is apt to 
advise Southern farmers to use less commercial 
fertilizers. They are profitable or they should 
not be used, and large quantities would be still 
more profitable. 
ligent use of fertilizers. If our farmers will grow 
more legumes they will need to buy less nitrogen 
and the money now spent for nitrogen—about 
half of all that spent for commercial fertilizers— 
can be put into the purchase of phosphorus and 
potassium. This is the reform needed in our use 
of commercial fertilizers. Not a smaller expen- 
diture, but a larger expenditure along more in- 
telligent lines, which will make the millions now 
made the farmers of the South through the use 
of commercial fertilizers grow into many fold 
more millions. 





ILL land that will grow a half bale of cotton 

per acre and that has received a liberal ap- 
plication of barnyard manure support three 
stalks of corn to the hill, the hills being 3% feet 
apart each way?’’ It should do so, but we cannot 
tell how thick corn should be planted. It is in 
any case something of a guess. In seasons of 
abundant moisture any given piece of land will 
stand thicker planting, but since the seasons can- 
not be foretold no one can tell just how thick 
corn should be planted on any particular land. 
When, as in this case, we only know that it will 
produce a half bale of cotton per acre and has 
had a liberal coat of stable manure, the best we 
can do is to advise that the farmer first estimate 
about how many bushels of corn per acre the 
land will produce an average year; then figure 
how many stalks he needs to produce that amount 
of corn. If each stalk produces an ear and 120 
of these ears will produce a bushel, then corn 
planted in hills 3% feet apart and three stalks 
to the hill will produce about 45 bushels of corn 
to the acre. 





The Depth to Plow and Cultivate. 
TEXAS reader says that in 1911 he made as 
A good corn on a field that he broke shallow 
in the spring and cultivated rather deep— 
three inches—as on an adjoining area which was 
broken deeply in the fall and cultivated shallow. 
He also says this convinces him that shallow 
breaking and deep cultivation are as good as deep 
fall plowing and some cheaper, although the crop 
was poor by both methods on account of the un- 
usually dry season. Apart from the general fact 
that it is not safe to draw conclusions from one 
year’s experience, there are in this case several 
other or special facts which may explain the re- 
sults. In fact, these results might occur without 
in any measure affecting the general proposition 
of deep fall plowing and shallow cultivation as a 





What we need is a more intel-. 


means of conserving soil moisture. In dry cli- 
mates the chief object of deep fail or winter plow- 
ing is to put the land in condition to fully take in 
all the moisture that may fail during the winter, 
or before the crop is planted, but during the win- 
ter of 1910-11 little rain fell in this section. In 
such a case, deep fall plowing may, if the soil is 
not well disked, result in a greater loss of mois- 
ture. Had the usual amount of winter rain fallen, 
the results might have been very different. 

On the other hand, three-inch cultivation is 
the best for conserving moisture. King’s experi- 
ments indicated that for preventing the evapora- 
tion of moisture, three inches deep was the best. 
This is too deep cultivation only because it in- 
jures too many roots of the growing crop, and 
for that reason two-inch cultivation is generally 
better; but in a very dry season, such as last, 
when the roots are likely to go deep in search of 
moisture, the three-inch cultivation was probably 
better. 

In view of these facts, the most that should be 
concluded from this experience is that deep fall 
plowing did not prevent the land being too dry 
to produce a maximum crop during 1911. 





Why Southern Corn Crops are so Small. 


of corn in the South during the last five 

years. Theré has, perhaps, been an aver- 
age increase in yields of from three to five bush- 
els per acre. 

This seems a small matter, but it is worth 
many millions of dollars to the South. But the 
yields are still disgracefully small. No man can 
afford to cultivate an acre for a yield of 18 or 20 
bushels, and yet, the majority of the corn growers 
of the South get less. This average yield might 
easily be doubled, and such an accomplishment 
would regenerate and revolutionize the business 
and farming operations of the South. 

The boys in their Corn Club work easily grow 
from three to ten times as much corn on an acre 
as is produced by the average farmer. This shows 
that there are no natural conditions antagonistic 
to corn growing which are not easily overcome by 
man. These large yields are man-made as com- 
pared with the natural yields of the average 
farmer. 

The average yields of 18 to 20 bushels per acre 
are what the soil and climate, or natural condi- 
tions, will produce with a minimum of assistance 
from man. The large yields made by the boys 
are the result of these same natural conditions 
plus a maximum of assistance from man. Right 
here is the secret of success in all the agricul- 
tural work of the future, as it is the cause of our 
failures in the past. We have depended too much 
on our natural resources and made too little in- 
telligent effort to assist and supplement the favor- 
able climatic conditions which are ours. To say 
we have abundant moisture and sunshine and a 
long growing season, and still only average 18 
to 20 bushels of corn to the acre, is but condemn- 
ing ourselves. If we have these favorable condi- 
tions, then our small yields proclaim us most dis- 
mal failures as corn growers. 

Let us briefly review our natural resources, and 
comparing these with the requirements or needs 
of the corn plant, learn what it is necessary for 
us to do to increase our corn yields. The corn 
crop requires: 

1. A long growing season. 

2. Abundant sunshine and moisture. 

3. A soil well supplied with humus and 
nitrogen. 

4. Intelligent methods of cultivation. 


We have the first two essentials supplied by 
nature. The last two we have not had, hence our 
small yields. The first two are natural conditions 
over which we have but little control; the last 
two are largely under the control of the farmer. 

Being a sub-tropical plant, a long growins sea- 
son and abundant sunshine and moisture tend to 
larger yields. The long growing season and sun- 
shine are ours from the hand of God, and the 
large demands of the corn plant for moisture are 
easily supplied by our annual rainfall of 50 
inches a year, whenever man does his easy part 
towards properly storing it in the soil. All we 
have to do to secure the first two essentials to 


Mi: progress has been made in the growing 


successful corn growing is to plow deeply, fill the 
soil with humus and cultivate intelligently. In 
doing these things we not only secure the first 
two essentials which I have enumerated, but also 
the last two; for a soil well filled with humus is 
usually a soil also rich in nitrogen. There is no 
crop for which our climatic conditions are so ad- 
mirably adapted. It is true that our soils are 
now exiremely poor as judged by the require- 
ments of the corn plant. A _ soil deficient in 
humus may make a fair crop of cotton, but the 
large demands of the corn plant for moisture and 
organic nitrogen make humus essential for the 
production of corn. 





Southern soils are poor in humus, or poor corn 
soils, which are practically the same. Our ability 
to grow two crops a year makes it easy to supply 
the soil with humus but we have not done it, 
easy though it would have been. 

These being the facts, what should be done? 
Plant all soils well adapted to corn growing— 
those well supplied with humus—-to corn and 
cultivate them better. If this means anything it 
also means that those soils not well supplied with 
humus—the poor corn soils—should not be plant- 
ed to corn. <A crop of cowpeas, peanuts or soy 
beans will beat a crop of corn on poor land be- 
cause while the crop will be small in all cases 
the legumes will improve it if plowed under or 
grazed off, while the corn will make it still poorer. 
We plant enough—yes, too much— land to corn. 
One-half that now planted should produce our 
present crops. While you are reducing the cotton 
acreage, it would also be well to reduce the corn 
acreage. Not because we do not need more corn, 
but because one-half the land new planted to corn 
does not produce a profitable crop and never will 
until it grows several crops of legumes and is 
cultivated better. 


HARROWINGS. 
Nitrogen in Cottonseed and Meal. 


QO N PAGE three of the issue of February 24, 














Dr. Butler gives the per cent of nitrogen in 
cottonseed and cottonseed meal as 3.1 and 
6.2 respectively. 


On page four of the same issue, Professor Mas- 
sey says: “You will get nearly as much nitrogen 
in the 1,400 pounds of good meal as in a ton of 
green seed.” 

Is this an error of the type or is there a differ- 
ence of opinion? If the analyses given by Dr. 
Butler are correct, there would be as much nitro- 
gen in 1,000 pounds of meal as in a ton of seed. 
Harrow has never seen cottonseed credited with 
more than 3.1 per cent of nitrogen, but he has 
often seen cottonseed meal guaranteed to contain 
6.5 per cent of nitrogen, and concludes that Pro- 
fessor Massey used the figures 1,000 instead of 
1,400 as they appeared in type. 

* * * 


In figuring on the economy of any new tool 
Mr. Brigham gives the essentials which should 
be considered, but there is another phase of the 
implement question to which the Southern farm- 
er needs to give more attention. He frequently 
buys implements and then because of some little 
difficulty in using them sets them aside much of 
the time when they should be in use. 

The implement men are too bright to spend 
money making and putting on the market tools 
that won’t do good work. Before a tool is bought, 
be certain that you are going to give the time 
necessary to learn how to use it properly and 
that you are going to use it. Recently Harrow 
visited an agricultural college and saw students 
digging a ditch with spades and shovels. Not 
more than one hundred yards from where they 
were at work sat an idle plow and scraper. Two 
of these five boys could have done more with the 
plow and scraper and a pair of horses in an hour 
than the whole five could do in a day with shovels. 
The excuse was that there was no team available 
and the boys must be kept at work. As much as 
Harrow believes in work for everyone, he could 
not but feel that these young men were being 
taught a lesson that would do them injury. Surely 
the waste of labor, of which the farming of the 
South is a most flagrant example, should not be 
taught to our boys in our agricultural colleges. 
If our leaders continue this practice, and it is too 
common all over the South even at such places, 
what hope is there for progress along these lines? 
The Southern farmer does not need to buy im- 
proved implements unless he is going to use 
them. HARROW. 
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OW much phosphoric acid is there in basic 

slag?”’ It varies from 15 to more than 20 
per cent. That commonly on the market is the 
15-per-cent article. 





HAT spray should I use for the little insect 

that eats the turnip leaves into holes?” This 
is probably the flea beetle. Spray with one pound 
of lead arsenate in 30 gallons of water. 





ILL not rye make good feed if cut as soon 

as in head?’’ In my experience it makes a 
very poor feed. I tried it on my cows many years 
ago and it would hardly maintain them in milk. 
Rye is about the poorest forage grown. 





S THERE any danger in buying Thomas phos- 
phate?’’ No, there is no danger, but if your 
land is not well supplied with humus or vegetable 
decay, it will be somewhat slower in action than 
acid phosphate. Where there is a crop turned 
under as of crimson clover for corn, the Thomas 
phosphate will be a good application. 





HOULD manure for hotbeds be perfectly 

fresh?’’ Yes, it should be fresh and should 
-be piled and turned over several times before 
putting it in the bed so as to get it heated well 
through. If there is little litter in the manure 
you can mix oak leaves with it profitably, as they 
will get hot and hold the heat longer than the 
manure without them. 





RE the Norton Yam and the Southern Queen 

the same sweet potato?’’ No. The Southern 
Queen is a name given by a New York seedsman, 
years ago, to the sweet potato commonly known 
in Virginia and North Carolina as the Hayman. 
The Norton Yam is a far better potato, but the 
Hayman is early and the easiest kept of any 
sweet potato. 





HAT are the earliest sweet potatoes that I 

can grow for market?” The Hayman potato 
is about the earliest, but is not popular in the 
Southern markets. If you are going to grow for 
Northern shipping you must use the kinds they 
want, the Big Stem Jersey and the Gold Skin. 
For the home market in the South you should 
grow the Norton Yam, Barbados, or Pumpkin 
Yam. The Nancy Hall is getting popular, too. 


Japanese plum trees need the same prun- 
ing that a peach tree does. Cut out one-third 
of the growth of the shoots made last year, cut- 
ting to a bud on the outside if the tree is in- 
clined to grow too upright, and to a bud on the 
inside if too spreading. Thin out shoots that 
cross each other and keep plenty of young shoots 
near the center of the tree to prevent the limbs 
getting bare and all the fruit wood out at the 
tips. 





OW is the time to plan for a better system of 

farming. The old notion that cotton does not 
fit into an improving rotation of crops has been 
disproved in the experience of many who have 
gone to farming and have abandoned the old one- 
horse cropping system. The men (and I know 
many of them) who are making two bales or more 
of cotton an acre are not doing it on the old 
planting system, but are farming in a good rota- 
tion and making big crops of corn and oats 
and hay and feeding stock and putting the ma- 
hure on the land. 





AS a fine stand of crimson clover after peas 

last summer. Is feeding a car-load of beef 
cattle and will cover the land with manure and 
wants to know if Thomas phosphate will be a 
good application for corn. Yes, it will under 
these conditions. Thinks also of putting 100 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre with the 
phosphate. I think this is needlessly large 
amount for the upper Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. Fifty pounds would be a great abun- 
dance and if part was left without the potash 
it might show that the soil does not need it. 


_ best use to make of the garden seeds that 
the Congressmen send you is to feed them to 
the birds. That is what I do with them. I have 
already ordered and received my spring and sum- 
mer supply of seed from a firm in which I have 
the greatest confidence, and as I have no confi- 
dence in the seeds the Congressmen send, and 
do not need them anyway, the birds get them. 


~~. 


Then the packages they send are so ridiculously 
small that they amount to little if they were first- 
class. Several years ago I made an argument 
against this seed distribution before the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington, and one member of the 
committee said that he had sent out to his con- 
stituents his whole quota of seed and then bought 
seed to send them. When asked where he bought 
the seed he said: ‘‘Right here in the Capitol, for 
the city Congressmen do not want them.’ How 
will that do for petty graft? The committee that 
session cut out the seed distribution, but the 
House put it back, as many of them think that 
the seeds buy votes for them. 








E HAVE just had smut in corn. How shall I 

treat the seed to prevent it?’’ Corn smut is 
not carried by the seed as wheat and oat smut is. 
It is carried by letting the smutty stalks get into 
the manure. Never cut any smutty stalks for 
fodder, but cut and burn them in the field. The 
corn smut gets into the plant as it germinates 
and grows through the plant during the summer 
and the smut is the fruiting of the plant and the 
black smut answers for seed. Now if none of 

















A PROLIFIC STRAIN OF CORN? 
The Chief Fault is in the Very Long Shanks. 





these plants get into the fodder fed there will 
be less smut where the manure is applied. Then, 
of course, do not plant the same land in corn. 





IVF me the best formula for spraying fruit 

trees.”” What you should use for spraying 
will depend on what you want to accomplish. If 
the trees are infested with San Jose scale, the 
best thing is the lime-sulphur wash applied before 
the buds swell. You can buy this in a condensed 
form for a small number of trees better than 
you can make it, or you can make a fairly good 
mixture by slaking 10 pounds of lime with 10 
pounds of sulphur’added and let the heat of the 
slaking make the combination, adding 60 gal- 
lons of water. For general fungicidal remedy the 
30ordeaux mixture is best. To make it slake five 
pounds of lime as for whitewash and add water 
enough to make 25 gallons. In another cask 
dissolve five pounds of copper sulphate in hot 
water. Then pour the two together into a third 
cask and strain it into the spraying pump after 
making the copper sulphate 25 gallons. Use this 
while fresh. To destroy the codling moth on 
apple trees, add five ounces of Paris green to the 
50 gallons and spray just as the blossoms fall, 
For green lice on plants or the cabbage lice, I 
have used with great success an article called 
Aphine that is sold in the seed stores. 





HAT is the best fertilizer for corn on new 
land of a gray nature and yellow clay sub- 
soil?” A good crop of crimson clover turned 
under and lightly limed before planting will 
make cheaper corn than can be made with com- 


mercial fertilizer. You can increase the crop 
With fertilizers and, as a rule, will pay a good 


market price for the increase. The way to 
grow corn economically is to have your land in 
a good rotation and grow plenty of peas and 
clover and always have a coat of crimson clover 
on the land to turn under for the corn, on which 
you have spread all the manure you e¢an 


make 
during the winter. The plant-food 


needs for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


corn on such land are usually mainly for nitro- 
gen and potash. In your section of eastern 
North Carolina, phosphoric acid seems to be of 
less importance than nitrogen and fotash for 
most crops. <A mixture of 900 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 600 
pounds of fish scrap and 400 pounds of muriate 
of potash to make a ton will give you a very 
good increase in the corn crop and the increase 
will cost you twice as much or more than if you 
had a crop of crimson clover manured for it. 
The corn crop can use the rough manure of the 
farm better than most other crops and the clover 
and manure will give you a chance to make 
a big crop of oats after,the corn. Now, if these 
are followed by peas for hay and crimson clover 
sown on the stubble, you will have a chance 
then for a good cotton crop. 


Inexhaustible Soils. 
B Pies WOOD has an article in Farm and 





Fireside, which a Texas friend thought of 

sufficient importance to cut out and send me 
though I had already seen the paper. He gives 
again Prof. Milton Whitney’s notions in regard 
to the soil: 


“Orthodoxy in agriculture means that the 
phosphates, nitrates, lime and other inor- 
ganic salts in the soil, from which plants 
build their structures, are used up with each 
crop, and that, by and by, unless this ‘plant 
food’ is ‘put back,’ the soil becomes ‘worn 
out,’ ‘exhausted’ and like the cupboard of 
old Mother Hubbard. Prof. Whitney’s 
heresy is that he says ‘Fudge’ to all such 
fears. His deduction is that the fertility of 
the soil is inexhaustible; that it is a perpet- 
ual asset to us, and to our heirs and assigns 
forever.”’ 


Our Texas friend wants my notions in regard 


to this. There is doubtless some truth as well 
as error in it. I do not believe in ‘‘worn-out”’ 
soils. Any soil that is of a good mechanical make 


up and was originally fertile cannot be entirely 
worn out. It may reach a point where the supply 
that nature allows to be used is so small that it 
is unprofitable to grow crops on the land till the 
supply is increased in an artificial way. 

But how about soils that never had anything 
in them of available plant food. Analysis shows 
that the sand of the pine barrens in North Car- 
olina and elsewhere in the South has little plant 
food of any sort in it. And yet on this barren 
sand, where corn would not grow knee high, 
Mr. Tufts, at Pinehurst, has brought that sand in 
five years to make 90 bushels of corn an acre, 
by fertilizing peas and feeding them and spread- 
ing the manure on the land till he has made a 
soil where none existed. We might have prac- 
ticed Whitney’s theories on that land for a gener- 
ation and would not have persuaded it to make 
corn. 


There are thousands of old fields all over the 
South where the owners used up the plant food 
in the soil till nature stopped them and made it 
unproductive of profitable crops. Then the pine 
trees started and sent down their subsoilers into 
the untouched subsoil and pumped up the min- 
eral matters and distributed them on the sur- 
face in the fallen leaves, and in long years re- 
stored a soil well supplied with plant food for 
one to clear up and run down again. Inexhaus- 
tible? Yes, but not inexhaustible in practice. 
Prof. Whitney has a notion that plants excrete 
poisonous matter in the soil that ruin the same 
crop on that land. No one has ever yet shown 
any excretory organs in plants. Doubtless plants 
might not care to live continually on their own 
decay, but they do it. Take the natural forests. 
The trees thrive for ages simpiy by returning to 
the soil what they take from it largely and they 
thrive on the decay of their fallen leaves, and 
when the forest is cleared and put in cultivation, 
so long as that humus or organic decay is main- 
tained in the soil, it is productive, but when that 
is used up nature soon locks up the supply and 
the soil gets into a bad mechanical condition, and 
plants fail to get food enough to thrive. Sut 
give the supply of mineral matters that the le- 
gumes need and they will furnish the nitrogen 
and the organie decay and the productiveness of 
the soil is restored. 


If Prof. Whitney, instead of having hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to spend in laboratory 
experiments and soil surveys had to take an old 
run-down farm and make a living on it, he would 
soon find that the quickest way would be to re- 
store the plant food that had gotten deficient or 
locked up, and that the more of the ‘‘poisonous 
excreta”’ he could get into the soil the better. 
It does not matter whether fertilizers ‘‘purify” 
the soil or add needed plant food; the result is 


what the is after. 
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A QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS FROM BETTER SEED. 





This Would be Gained if 


All Our Farmers Used Best Va- 


rieties—A Quarter of a Billion Dollars Added to the Southern 
Farmers’ Income Without Extra Work or Fertilization. 





By C. B. Williams, Director North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 


will be used something like 6,- 

000,000 bushels of seed corn and 
30,000,000 bushels of cotton seed for 
planting these two crops this year. 
If seed are used best adapted to the 
different soils of the several South- 
ern States, increases in yield to the 
value of $50,000,000 for corn and 
about $200,000,000 for cotton might 


[ THE 12 Southern States there 





highest-yielding strains of these crops 
have never and may never be ex- 
pected to be originated from seed 
selected from the barn and taken 
from the gin in the ordinary way. 
To originate and perpetuate high- 
yielding strains the seed must be se- 
lected from plants that produce high 
yields of shelled corn and lint per 
stalks. It is best to use seed of vari- 





GOOD STALKS AND POOR—NOS. 3, 4, 5 ARE GOOD SEED STALKS. 


be expected, assuming that the sell- 
ing prices of corn and seed cotton 
will next fall be on an average of 
75 cents per bushel for corn and 


eties adapted to the particular soil 
and climate in which they are to be 
grown. 

In buying seed, it is generally saf- 





THE DEPTH OF GRAIN IS A THING TO CONSIDER. 


three cents per pound for seed cot- 
ton. 

These figures are based on an in- 
crease in the yield:of corn by two 
bushels and of seed cotton by 200 
pounds per acre. In the light of our 
experiments and observations during 
the past 10 or more years, these are 
exceedingly conservative estimates of 
what might be expected from the 
use of good seed. 

Cause 


The main cause for difference in 
yields of diffefent types or varieties 
of corn and cotton grown under the 
same conditions, is due chiefly to 
methods of seed selection used in 
their origination and perpetuation. 
With some, seed have been taken 
from the barn and from the gin, 
while with others careful and intelli- 
gent field selection of seed has been 
practiced. Herein lies one of the 
chief factors that determines the diff- 
erences in yield of different varieties 
of corn, cotton and other crops. The 


for Difference in Yields. 


est to purchase from as near home as 
possible or from some one who has 
soil and climate similar to that under 
which it is proposed to grow the 
crop. 

Farmers, in purchasing seed corn 
at a distance, should require the 
dealers to ship it on the ear and 
supply a statement as to where it 
was grown. This is essential, for if 
the corn was grown under greatly 
different soil and climatic conditions 
from those under which it is to grow, 
the seed will seldom prove satisfac- 
tory for at least the first two’or three 
years, although they may be of 
strong vitality, good quality and 
from an excellent variety, produced 
by a careful, conscientious grower. 

Another advantage of buying seed 
corn on the ear is that when it comes 
if it is not satisfactory it may be 
returned to the shipper; or if only 
a few ears are unsatisfactory, they 
can be easily thrown out before shell- 
ing. It is best, in shelling seed corn, 
that each ear be shelled separately 
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THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR | 


Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with 
the soil at the same time. Applies guano as side dress- 
~ ing, cultivating at the same time. Any or all hoes may 









practical 
side dress- 
ing feature. 








z= be detached or ad- 

justed for cultivat- 
Designed ing rows of various 
by the in- widths. A device is 
ventorofthe attached for regulat- 
ORIGINAL ‘ ing — when cul- 

P tivatin 

fertilizer aaa Capacity—sows 
distributor 106 _ to 2000 pounds per 
with the acre. Built of best material. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


| Simple, reliable and durable. 
¥} Nothing to break or get out 
of order. Guaranteed to be 
the best implement of the 
kind at any price. Write for 
full particulars and special 
time or cash price. 








J 





into a pan or bucket before putting 
with others, so that ears with unde- 
sirable characteristics may most eas- 
ily be discarded. 

In buying seed cotton for planting 
the seed should not be further than 
one or two generations from seed 
field-selected from stalks that were 
of good shape and which possessed 
high-yielding qualities. 


Three-Dollar Seed Corn May Be 
Cheaper Than 75-Cent. 


It is not generally cheapest to use 
seed that may be secured for the 
least money. Good seed cannot be 
grown, selected and placed upon the 
market at less than two or three 
times the market price of ordinary 
seed of the particular crop, and have 
the producer secure a reasonable re- 
turn for his thought, efforts and 
care. 

In the tests of varieties on the 
experimental grounds of the North 
Carolina station a difference of five 
to 20 bushels of shelled corn and 100 
to 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
have not been of uncommon occur- 
rence. Now, assuming an average 
difference in yield of seven bushels 
per acre between two varieties, and 
placing seed of the poor-yielding one 
at 75 cents and seed of the best field- 
selected one at $3 per bushel, and as- 
suming that a bushel of corn will 
plant six acres, it will make the 
seed of land planted to the poorer 
grade cost 12% cents, while the 
planting to seed of the better variety 
will cost 50 cents per acre. Now, de- 
ducting the difference in the cost of 
seed for planting an acre to each of 
these varieties, a gain of $4.87% in 
favor of the use of the better seed 
is shown when the excessive yield 
of this is calculated simply at the 
market price of ordinary corn. 

With cotton, assuming an increase 
of 200 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre from the use of better seed— 
costing, say $1.50 over the ordinary 
seed at 30 cents per bushel, it will 
be more profitable to use the high- 
yielding seed by $5.80 per acre when 
a bushel of seed is used to plant an 
acre. 

It must not be inferred from the 
above, however, that because a va- 
riety is advertised in extravagant 
superlatives and quoted at an ad- 
vanced price, it is always a guaran- 
tee of its worth, for such would not 
be found always to be true. To se- 
cure the most satisfactory results, 
buy only from the most reliable par- 
ties and have the shipper supply 
some information with reference to 
his cotton or corn, as the case may 
be, and the methods he uses in se- 
lecting his seed. If in doubt as to 
seed of what variety you had best 
buy consult your State Experiment 
Station, Agricultural College, State 
Department of Agriculture, or editor 
of the leading agricultural paper cir- 
culating in your section. To be sure 
you are going to secure seed adapted 
to your conditions, it is highly essen- 
tial that all information available be 
in hand before buying. When you 
have once secured good seed, prac- 
tise field selection thereafter in the 
proper way. Be ina position. to sup- 
ply your neighbor and your neigh- 











Cleveland—Marlboro—Tosle 


Best by test; truest to type. Our 
Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed multiplied from a Tested Sin- 
gle Stalk Selection after four years 
of scientific “Plant to Row’ breeding 
made an Unprecedented record at 
the Georgia Station, as follows: 1910, 
(per acre) 2144 lbs. seed cotton, 38.6 
per cent lint, $146.06; 1911, 1716 lbs., 
seed cotton, 39.4 per cent lint. Posi- 
tively the best Big Boll and purest and 
most productive strain of the Cleveland 
to-day ! as the facts show. Only choice 
seed of single-stalk selection for sale at 
$1.50 per bushel; 10 bushels, $1.25. 

Our Covington-Toole (also wilt re- 
sistant) Cotton, the best and most pro- 
lific small bolled, and best bred Toole 
Cotton in the South to-day! 1000 
bushels of only choice planting seed 
for sale at $1.00 per bushel. 

Our Pedigreed Marlboro Prolific 
Seed Corn stood first at Georgia Station 
in 1910. Bred by field selection and 
“Ear to Row”’ Test for past four years. 
Only sound, heavy corn, shelled, at 
$2.50 per bushel. 


Honesty, Method and Care in selection is “our | ‘ 
Purity and Quality of Seed, and Satisfaction ~ 


Policy. 
Guaranteed to Our Customers. 
Peferences: N. C., S, C., i 
periment Stations, or write us for Catalogue if not satis- 
fied with above. 
Wannamaker & Sons 


MODERN SEED FARM, Saint Metthews,S. C. 
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1 END for this 240-page book of 

i protit-producing informa- 

tion—the most complete 

work on this subject pub- 

i lished. Tells facts you ought to 

know about silos and silage— 

used and endorsed by many 

| agricultural colleges—over 40 

i iliustrations—indexed—a wealth 

of useful information for the 

practical farmer. Chapters on 

—‘How to Build Silos’'—*How 

to Make Silage’”’—"“ How to Feed 

Silave’—* How to Maintain Soil 

Fertility with Silage System”— 

All about “Summer Silos” and 

the “Use of Silacein Beef Pro- 
duction’ and many others, 

Revised and enlarged 1911 edi- 

tion now ready. Send for your 

copy before too late. Enclose 
10c and mention this paper. 


Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 








The Southern 
Cotton Seed Separator 


SEPARATES THE SMALL AND 
IMMATURE SEED FROM 
GOOD ONES AND DOES | bi 
QUICKLY. EVERY GOOD FARM- 
ER KNOWS WHAT THIS MEANS 
TO THE CROP. 
PRICE, $10.00 
Send for Circular. Agents wanted 
in every county. 


THE IVEY & CLAY CO., Hickory, N. C. 





bor’s neighbor with good seed if he 
should want them and is willing to 
pay you a reasonable price for them. 
In this way you will be a benefactor 
to your community and at the same 
time receive a reasonable reward for 
your efforts. 

Secure good seed, grow good seed, 
and talk good seed, for they will pay 
well for their use. 


Ga., Fla., Ala. and Miss. Ex-™ 
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OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 20th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
have been sold and shipped than ever before.. Who are buying these ma- 
chines? They are farmers who have used the Cole or have seen it at work in 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. The Cole sells best where it is 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? If not, write to us 
at once, and we will give you the chance totry it in your own field without 
any risk to you. 

Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the sale of Cole machines so 
little? It is because the Cole plants other crops as well as co‘ton, and because 
it saves more labor, and does more and better work than any other planter, 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 
labor is short. You save money when you buy the Cole. Let its work 
prove it to you. 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can doit. The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
is splendid. (We can not explain it here, but we believe it is true. Write for 
it, and we will tell you why.) Of course you can succeed without a Cole plant- 
er, but you can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. More than 
100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 
will prove a great help to you. 

Cole machines sell for the same prices everywhere. 
same fair and square deal. Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
machines. This is for your protection as well as ours. Some merchants com- 
plain that the retail price does not ali!ow them enough profit. We think their 
profit is reasonable, and we are going to stand by the farmer. 

Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and he!p each other. That is the way 
for us all to prosper. This is our letter to you. Now you write tous. We will 
_/send you a catalogue free, and give you information that ought to be valuable 
™ to you. 

If you do not know the Cole merchant in your county, write us for his name. 
He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 

The old B'ue-back says ‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ 


Every man gets the 


So don’t put 


‘THE COLE MFG. CO. 
Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








THE OAKS LIME AND FERTILIZER 
SOWER BEST atl EVERY TEST 


Sows lime, ashes, plaster and ALL 
commercial fertilizers, 100 to 50) lbs. 
per acre, broadcast or in rows of va- 
rious widths. 

Good Capacity —light draft —never 
clogs—Ful.y Guaranteed. Very simple 
— to break or get out of or- 

er. 








Distributing Outlet close to ground. 
BEST SOWER MADE. EVERY CUS‘OMER 
SATISFIED. THE PRICE Is RIGHT. 

Full particulars and special low cash 
or time prices on request. 


New Bern, 








The Sower Without a Fault. 


THE OAKS MFG. cCo., 


N. C. 

















The “Scaief” 
Harrow Attachment 


FOR CULTIVATORS 


quickly con- 


THE FAMOUS “SUNNY SOUTH” CORN AND 
COTTON PLANTER. 





Plain $12, Fertilizer $15. 
planter, plain $12, Fertilizer $15. 
Kraus Low Wheel 8 Shovel, Spring Trip Sulky 
% 


No. 27 Black Hawk C, & C. 


is the = 

perfect - 

row and costs one-half the price > of inte pee : 
attachments. Price per set$5de ivered. Price 

to Dealers on Application. 4 Wanted. ; 

E. J. BROA 

200 Throckmorton St., 





Cultivator 8 
PS vie wr Weed 
um P. G line En 
Sold by the Best 4d _.Gaso gine 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., 
Department M. 


~ an 
$30.00 





- Baltimore, Md, 





fon Worth, Texas. 
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HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








THE FERTILIZATION OF COTTON. 





Commercial Fertilizers Can Be Used to Great Profit on the Cot- 
ton Crop, and With Proper Fertilization and Care of the Land 


Cotton Will Make a Very Light 


EITHER an analysis of the soil, 
N nor of the plant, nor both com- 

bined, is a safe guide to the 
fertilization of any crop; but both 
should receive consideration in de- 
termining the needed fertilizers. The 
final test, so far as we know, must 
come from growing the crop with 
different amounts and kinds of fer- 
tilizers. 

The fertilizer tests made with cot- 
ton by Southern experiment stations 
have been numerous and conducted 
for a long time. They make up 
about all the reliable and practical 
facts we have on the subject of fer- 
tilizing cotton. The experience of 
the farmer has been valuable to him 
in some cases and misleading in oth- 
ers, and is of no special value to 
other farmers because of the lack 
of system and lack of accuracy in 
making the tests and in determin- 
ing the results. 

It would take volumes to contain 
all the results of the fertilizer experi- 
ments with cotton made by South- 
ern experiment stations, and our aim 
in this and the next succeeding article 
will simply be to give generally ac- 
cepted conclusions which have been 
drawn from the results of these ex- 
periments. 

Cotton is a field crop which has 
responded with large profits to the 
use of commercial fertilizers. Per- 
haps no other general field crop will 
so generally pay a profit on the use 
of commercial fertilizers or pay for 
such large applications. For in- 
stance, our other general field crop, 
corn, will not respond so profitably 
to commercial fertilizers, nor gener- 
ally to so heavy applications. In 
short, Southern soils and the cotton 
plant seem to form a combination 
specially suitable for the general use 
of commercial fertilizers at a profit. 
In fact, most cotton soils of the 
South will not produce a profitable 
crop without fertilization of some 
kind. 

Soils That Need Phosphoric Acid. 

As regards the need of Southern 
soils for the growing of cotton prac- 
tically all of them need or respond 
profitably to the application of ferti- 
lizers containing a liberal quantity 
of phosphoric acid. The only notable 
exception to the rule are the black, 
stiff lime lands of Alabama and Miss- 
issippi; the Delta soils of somewhat 
similar character in Mississippi and 
Lousiana and the stiff, black, waxy 
soils of Texas. These soils do not 
usually respond to the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in any form, but 
stable manure and legumes are val- 
uable. These exceptions comprise a 
very small part of the total Cotton 
Belt. 

On practically all other lands ap- 
plications of phosphoric acid hasten 
and increase the maturity of the 
bolls. At the northern part of the 


| Cotton Belt and in the boll-weevil in- 


fested sections this may very greatly 
increase the yield of lint obtained. 
This applies to the poor soils as 
well as the rich, but on the latter 
where a large growth of weed takes 
place’ the phosphoric acid is also 
effective in increasing the fruiting. 


Soils That Need Nitrogen. 


A very large proportion of cotton 
lands also need or respond to ap- 
plications of nitrogen in any avail- 
able form. But cotton, like tobacco, 
is a crop for which sufficient or an 
excess of nitrogen in the soil is not 
difficult to obtain. Practically all our 
soils are benefitted by nitrogen in the 
form of stable manure, legumes 
nder, or in some other or- 





Draft on Soil Fertility. 


ganic form, and most of them re- 
spond to applications of nitrogen in 
any available form. But as stated, 
an excess of nitrogen is easily ob- 
tained because a soil rich in available 
nitrogen usually results in too large 
a stalk and little lint. This is espe- 
cially true unless liberal quantities 
of phosphoric acid are also used. 

On lands that already make a large 
stalk of cotton, or that have had 
stable manure or legumes plowed 
under no nitrogen should be needed 
or, at most, only small quantities. 

This illustrates the correctness of 
the constant advice of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to supply the needed 
nitrogen through legume crops and 
stable manure. They furnish the best 
and most generally useful form of ni- 
trogenous fertilizer and the required 
amount is not large and is easily and 
more cheaply supplied in these mate- 
rials. 


Where Potash is Needed. 


Potash is not generally needed on 
those soils supplied with sufficient 
humus and nitrogen, especially if 
they be of a stiff or heavy type. Even 
on the sandy soils, from western Ala- 
bama to Texas, potash is not gen- 
erally needed for the cotton crop. 

On the sandy lands, from western 
Alabama eastward, potash is needed 
for the best results, and even on the 
heavier lands of that section, if they 
be deficient in hun:us, which is gen- 
erally the case, small applications of 
potash will usually be found profit- 
able. 

Potash, in the form of muriate of 
potash or in kainit, will also gener- 
ally be found profitable on those 
lands on which cotton suffers from 
rust. 

These are general statements re- 
garding the needs of Southern soils 
for cotton growing, but if this in- 
formation alone were used by cot- 
ton growers it would result in much 
more profitable returns for the mon- 
ey spent for fertilizers. 


Plant Foods Removed From the Soil 
by the Cotton Crop. 


Kilgore, of North Carolina, says 
that 500 pounds of lint and 900 of 
seed remove from the land about 30 
pounds nitrogen, 12 pounds phos- 
phoric acid and i3 pounds potash. 
The average crop of less than half 
a bale would remove less than half 
these amounts of plant foods. 

When the plants are plowed up 
and burned, as has been advised by 
some, to fight the boll-weevils, the 
amount of nitrogen removed or de- 
stroyed for every bale of cotton 
would, according to Duggar, of Ala- 
bama, be about 70 pounds. 

If only the lint is removed 500 
pounds, or one bale, will remove 
about the following amounts of plant 
foods: One pound nitrogen, two- 
fifths pound phosphoric acid, three 
and a third pounds potash. 

In general farm practice the lint 
and seed are, and should generally 
be removed; for the seed are worth 
more for feed than for fertilizer if 
the manure is returned to the land, 
and they can also usually be sold for 
more than their value as fertilizer. 
Of course, if the seed are sold, plant 
foods in larger quantities than are 
contained in the seed should be pur- 
chased and returned to the land. 

It is seen from these facts and fig- 
ures that cotton does not rapidly de- 
crease soil fertility, because of the 
plant foods removed. Perhaps no 
field crop when intelligently hand- 
led removes less plant foods from 
the farm. Cotton lands decrease in 
productiveness or fertility because of 
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the clean culture and the aid which 
this clean culture gives to washing. 
The clean culture prevents the keep- 
ing of the humus supply which is 
constantly disappearing through de- 
cay. The deficiency of humus 
brought about in this way results in 
lessenir the supply of plant foods 
that dissolve in the soil water, and 
from all these causes our cotton 
lands become less productive even 
though they do not lose plant foods 
rapidly. 

The small amounts of plant foods 
removed by cotton would lead us to 
suppose that small amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizers would be required 
to supply the needs of the cotton 
plant and this would probably be 
true, but for the fact, as stated, that 
the deficiency in humus renders those 
plant foods in the soil less available 
for the crop. However this may be, 
experiment or experience (which is 
the same) has shown that more lib- 
eral fertilization not only pays, but 
is necessary. 

The amount of nitrogen which 
should be applied will, as indicated, 
depend on how the land has been 
treated. If it has had an application 
of stable manure every four or five 
years, or has grown a legume crop 
frequently and had humus-forming 
material plowed under it will grow 
a sufficiently large stalk of cotton 
and will need no more nitrogen in 
the fertilizer. 

On the average lands of the Cotton 
Belt where nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash are needed, as outlined 
in the early part of this article, from 
400 to 800 pounds of a fertilizer 
containing about 10 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 2 per cent each of 
nitrogen and potash should be used. 
The better the land the larger 
amounts of fertilizers which may be 
used profitably. This especially ap- 
plies to the amount of phosphoric 
acid to be used. 


In that section where only nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid is generally 
needed 400 to 600 pounds of a fer- 
tilizer containing about 10 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 2 to 2% per 
cent of nitrogen should be used. 

Next week we shall discuss the 
materials to be used to obtain these 
plant foods and the application of 
the fertilizers. 





Farmers’ Institute Trains in Virginia. 


WHE Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 

Company in co-operation with 
the Virginia State Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration is now 
material plowed under, it will grow 
running an institute train over the 
subjects of the lectures which will 
be delivered by experts under the 
direction of Hon. G. W. Koiner, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Immi- 
vration, have been selected with 2 
view to increasing the yield of farm 
products and advancing the prosper- 
ity of the farming communities 
through which the train will travel. 
Addresses will include discussions 
on improving the soil, increasing the 
yield per acre of corn, alfalfa grow- 
ing, fruit growing and poultry hus- 
bandry. 

Commissioner Koiner has been 
very active in his efforts to have 
these institute trains run through al- 
most every section of the Old Do- 
minion, and in some cases where 
the railroad communications were 
not available, steamboats were used, 
and in other instances the lecturers 
kept their engagements by using 
private conveyances. 

There is no doubt about the value 
of these institute trains, inasmuch, 
that they have a tendency to bring 
the farmers together, to talk over 
matters, and at the same time, the 
lectures which are delivered are 
given by men whose opinions, on the 
subjects discussed, are most valua- 


ble. J. M. BELL. 

I have been reading Th« Progressive 
Farmer for four or five vears and like it 
better every week I think it is improving 
all the time.—T. B. Clore, Crigh y? y 
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CULTIVATOR OFFER 


Factory Price, 30 Days Trial, No Deposit, 

‘4 NoMoney Down, Freight Paid Cash or Credit 

f A PRING-TOOTH, or Solid Shovel, Pivot Axle, or Rigid Axle, 
WS 


Walking or Riding style; also wood frame Lever Drags! 
Try it at our risk! 
Right up to 1912! Most liberal terms ever offered and a factory price that 
re or give youcheap quality. 

1al spring-tooth cultivator. Does everythin® any 
spring tooth does, in all soils—does it better. Does work no other cultivator 
cando. Has widest range of adjustments. With center section of 5 teeth 
bolted in, makes a first-class, easy riding, spring-tooth harrow. Also a per 
fect Broadcast Seeder and Bean Harvester with simple attachments. 


Detroit-American 


one do you want! 


proves how others overchar 
We show here the or 









Which 
Each one is perfect. 


Guaranteed 
Forever 





SE OO ET 
Send postal by next mail. 


No other cultivators made, regardless of prices asked, compare with 
Detroit-Americans. Thousands in use in all States. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We deal only direct from factory. 

Ww it for free book. Sce thecultivator you want at the right price. Also shows 
ri e the Detroit-American Manure Spreaders, Tongueless Disc Harrows and 
Engines, Don't wait till it’s too late to learn how much we save you, 


American Harrow Co., 7157 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 





SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
GRESS. 


It Will Meet in Nashville April 8-10, 
and Will Give Especial Attention 
to Agriculture. 


CON- 





Great preparations are making for | 
the meeting of the Southern Com- | 
mercial Congress to be held in Nasbh- | 
ville, April 8, 9 and 10. The open- 
ing address will be made by Senator 
Bailey on ‘‘The Mississippi Valley.’ 
The South’s agricultural and educa-~ 
tional progress will be the leading 
subjects. Minister Egan, of Den- 
mark, will discuss the Danish system 
of co-operative dairying, and David 
Lubin, the German system of co-op- 
erative credit. There will be con- 
ferences on soils, forestry, drainage, 
waterways, good roads, co-opera- 
tive selling, and agricultural educa- 
tion. A special feature will be a 
memorial meeting to the late Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, with addresses by 
Dr. Walter H. Page, Dr. Walter But- 
terick, and Mr. Clarence Poe. Dr. 
Tait Butler will have charge of the 
‘section on beef and dairy cattle, 
George M. Rommel on horses and 
mules, Prof. Dan T. Gray on hog 
raising, and Dr. G. F. Wilson on nut 
growing. We hope that a great num- 
ber of Progressive Farmer readers 


will attend this meeting. Special 
railroad rates will be given, and 
those wishing further information 


should address the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Another important meeting to be 
held in Nashville just prior to this 
Southern Commercial Congress will 
be the Conference for Education in 
the South to be held April 3rd, 4th 
and 5th. / 





Ginners’ Reports. 


HERE are rumors afloat that the 
ginners’ report is padded and to 
satisfy the ginners, a copy of the Nat- 
ional Ginners’ report should be posted 
at every postoffice in the Cotton Belt 
to check by. 

Postmasters should be commis- 
sioned to report all gins in his sphere. 
This would prevent mistakes. 

A. TONNAR. 

Tonnar, Miss. 

Fditorial Comment: We 
nothing of the facts upon which such 
a suspicion could be based and pos- 
sibly the report is the result of 
larger ginners’ reports than cotton 
growers expected earlier in the sea- 
son, but publicity of the kind sug- 
gested is always good. It ought not 
to be difficult to obtain a correct 
census of the gins in the Cotton Belt 
and if the report of each was made 
public in the section tributary to 
each gin it would insure a correct re- 
port, or nearly so. 





Correspondence School Agent—‘‘But our 
System requires only one hour’s work at 
home each day.’ Prospective Student— 
“Yes: but vou don’t understand what an 


know l 





hour’s work at my home means.’’—Puck. 





It is strictly a first 
class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner, 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, ete. 


GANTT'S ALL IN ONE PLOW 








Is Rightly Named 






At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 
kinds of plowing for the 
entire year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Macon, Ga. 








Rotary Feed 
Is built on steel frame with 
covering plows to list or bed 
on guano when put out allatg 
one operation, one man and ‘ 
horse; hopper holds nearly 
twice the amount of guano. 


| GANTT MFG, CO.,Macon, Ga. 





Gantt Distributer, No. 


2 






The Gantt 
Patent cotton 
planters and 

guano distributers 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
Pose ever put on the 
market. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Get prices from 
your merchant and 
write us fcr catalog, ] 




















Don't Pay 1 Cent For This STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE Until You Get It2223: 


ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules withoutany change 
whatever. Hasall file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dust and dirt, and running 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 
brated Stewart single tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand faster than $ 50 
any other and lasts longer. Every machine fully guaranteed. Go right to —_— 
your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The pricethere is only, 

Senda apt for valuable FREE Treatise on the epee ee Boe ieee “id = | 
teen leading vetern- ; e make the largest line o 
ilarians. Send today, Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Horse Clipping and Sheep 
157 Ohio St. Chicago perce Machines inthe weld, 


sk for complete Catalogue. 








The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 

LARuE Graders 

DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST 


The Call Watt 









Te 























The Greatest Corn, &c., Planter made. 
Puts the fertilizer down on each side of 
the row or in the middle, 
as you choose. 


“STAR” CORN, 
&e., PLANTER 




















Drops and 
drills any 
number of 
grains any 
distances 
apart of corn, 














see each grain as 
it drops. You 
may not see this 
advertisement 
again. Write us now. 


ASHTON STARKE, Richmond, Va. 















A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands have 
given satisfaction for over 10 
years. Illustrated catalog 
free upon request. Write 
today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Rome, Ga. 








If every farmer in your neighborhood 
took The Progressive Farmer, would it be 
a better or worse place to live in? 


YAU d Wm Ores Latha 





Grader 


Makes and saves big money for owners who use it for 
cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation—for leveling 
land— making levees or borders—grading 
roads—cleaning ditches—and on num- 
erous other kiads of work. Willmake 
big money for you too. Get yorr 
neighbors and public officials interested, 
Write for interesting facts and figures 
on what others are doing with this 
1 light weight, strong, 
durable one-man ina- 
chine. Mail postal now. 
® Address to 


The Baker Mfg. Co., 
510 Hunter Building 
Chicago, Ill. 























Better Results with Less Power 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind twice as much as any 
other feed mill of same size 
with one-third less fuel. 
Force feed ; never chokes. For Gaso- 
line or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 
cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, cotton seed. 


- |__| Coarse or fine. Easy to 
operate. Fully guaranteed, 
= Catalog FREE. Write today. 


Superlor Mfg. & Mill Co. 
10 East Street, Springfield, 0, 




















GAVE YOUR BACK 


Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 

. 
Electric Handy Wagon 
Low wheels, broad tires.” No 


living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense’’ free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box59, Quincy, Il. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





EVERY live farmer will want to learn 
the secret of getting bigger returns 
from his land, of avoiding the big waste 
of manure, labor and time which is los- 
ing farmers thousands of dollars every 

year. 

; Get acopy of this free book and study 
it. Read about the Circular Beater and 
learn why it makes 


WALTER A. WOOD 
Fearless Manure Spreader 


one of the most valuable machines a farmer can own. 


This Beater is a wonderful piece of ma- a Fearless aliday: The Fearless has a very 
chinery. Serends the manure twice the low body and tracks with an ordinary wagon. 
width of the bed; a strip eight feet wide from The Fearless is strong, durable, long-lived 
a four-foot body. With it you can cut the because it has “‘Walter A. Wood Quality” in 
time and labor of spreading in half—do two every part. We guarantee it unconditionally. 
acres while your neighbor does one. No We want you to know the Fearless 


This Book 
Youll Want 


If You Study 
Out Things 




























Some Ways to Increase the Yield of Corn. 







































er spreader is so equipped; it’s the only Spreader and all it will do for you; 
\/ pA ‘which spreads as evenly on the edgeof to know it as we know it and as 
iv, the strip as in the center, thick or thin as you hundreds of practical farmers 
if wish. No other spreader tears up the ma- know it from experience. 
fi nure, corn stalks, etc., so fine and in the best Whether or not you want 
shape for quick action of the elements. No to buy a manure spreader 
other has a lighter draft—one team will haul now 
Don’t Miss Sending for This Free Book 


the copies are all gone. Send your request today—mail 
ae soupen or a postal card. You'll forget it if you don’t do 
it now and you’ll lose a lot of valuable information. 
HUTCHISON, SEBORN & HIPP, Charlotte, N. C., or 
WALTER A. WOOD 
MOWING & REAPING MACHINE CO. 
Box 254 Hoosick Falls, N.-Y . 


iT oosick Falis, N. Y.: 
Send me, Free, your book 
describing the Fearless 
Spreader and the wonderful 
Circular beater. 





























Wh ly pulverized ‘and evenly distributed over the 
VALUE of MANURE groaned ages Ry the best and most. economical fertilizer 

that can be used. The additional crops produced will 
ordinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. Besides much labor is saved. 


SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


Spreading is generally done when ground is the Success reduce the draft at least one horse 
rough; large oe heavy loads are usually houted, and add years of life. They insure all shafts 


buil thstand running in line and retaining oil. 
oamen = Firmly mortiood, trssed and Success Spreaders are the lightest 
bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. draft spreaders on the market. 




















poy 


Cold rolled steel oalies are large in diameter. 

% Steel wheels, made to withstand ammonia in 
manure, are almost universally used. Wood 

wheels furnished when specially ordered. 
Roller Bearings 

Seven complete sets of roller bearings on 


Beater Starts Free 
Throwing machine in ar slides beater 
back out of load. When the machine starts, 
the beater is free. it is revolving when 
load comes in contact with it. Thus strain 
is off the beater as well as the pull necessary 

to start the load greatly reduced. 
Get This Book. Be sure to ask us for a copy of our new bock, “‘Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use ey if you do not already haveone. Answersevery question concern he dy most 

complete line of farm implements. To get our latest Spreader Book, ask for package 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 



































Clean and Grade Grain Free! 


Takes cockle,wild oats, tame oats, 
smut, etc., from seed wheat; any 

















id, my 1912 Chatham Mill. Use 30 days mixture from flax; buck- 
oof ag gd a OE ml arden led horn from clover; sorts 
liable Grader and wwaner. | oaaivety corn for drop planter; ac- 
not one penn ll has tually handles 70 different 


y 

: proven sotiansctory, ivees ion in- 

4 cludes both Mill and Bagger. (Power 
Attachmentand Corn Grading Attach-f jam 

also, where wanted.) Tho “ ‘ 
Chatham Grader, Cleaner 
and Separator 
handles perfectly all seed grains—oats, 
wheat,corn, bariay: flax, clover, timothy, 
Campbell etc. Removes all weed seed, all cracked or 
sickly grains; al) chaff, dirt, dust. Puts pure seed 

in bags. Handles 80 bu. per hour; gasor hand power. Easi- 
est-running mill on eart 

WRITE_POSTAL for geting beck, “Chatham 
System of Breeding Big Cro Based on 45 years’ exe 
perience. Tells how 250,000 ghey -rs, at almost no expe 
are Aes | their crops one-fourth. Shows pictures 
crops and of farmers who use the Chatham System, and 
many letters from them. ExnlainsChatham Mill and my great 
free trial, low price, credit offer. Postal brings all—free. Write 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit—Kansas City—Minneapolis 



















Saves chopping out; saves 3 to 6 pecks 
of seed per acre; gives plants sufficient 
sunlight; yields one bale more each 15 







—_ acres; pays for itself each 4 acres planted. 
ed HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 
Equally Drops seed at any distance desired. Mechanical efficiency 
Well guaranteed. You need one. Write for more facts. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 56 River Ave., Harriman, Tenn. 

























! Gahoon Seed Sower 


“World's standard broadcast sower for all kinds of & 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive 4 
drills, Saves money and time—increases profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 


. GOODELL C0.,18 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what the y promise. 








USE THE HARROW THIS YEAR. 


Some Things Mr. French Saw Last 
Summer Made Hint So Angry That 
He Isn't Over It Yet. 


TRIP across country in a carriage 

last summer gave me a fine op- 
portunity to see how our farmers 
don’t do things. It is a country, too, 
where a few copies of The Progres- 
sive Farmer go each week. 

The first thing I will mention—be- 
cause it is one of the most neglected 
things all over the Piedmont country 
—is the harrowing of the corn land 
after planting—and, by ‘the way, do 
you know, my readers, that one-third 
of the land that was planted last 
year in corn in this Piedmont coun- 
try was not harrowed at all before 
planting. Yes, sir, it’s a fact! and 
a fact that I am ashamed to be 
obliged to speak of, and wouldn’t 
mention so that people in other sec- 
tions would find it out, but this is 
the only means I have of getting ut 
all my friends who are doing this 
shiftless, profitless and altogether 
bad business, and I do want to get at 
them. I want to hit them in such a 
way that they will get downright mad 
and come back at me, giving some 
excuse at least for such practice, if 
they can, and if they cannot, I hope 
they will get mad enough so they 
will go out in the fields that were 
planted in the lazy manner mention- 
ed and paw and bellow until they 
break a few of the clods that may 
otherwise be seen later lying along- 
side the little, feeble corn plants. 

Candidly, men, I think it is a 
downright shame to treat such a fine 
fellow as the corn plant has proven 
himself to be, in such a dirty fashion. 
And there is no excuse for such prac- 
tices. Almost every man in our 
country has seen or heard some 
practical man tell how to prepare 
land for planting and they have seen 
the good corn crops of their neigh- 


borhoods grown in properly pre- 
pared land nine years out of 10. 
Now, having given vent to my 


righteous indignation, I will ask all 
of my readers a civil question. It is 
this: Why don’t you harrow your 
land after the corn is planted and 
before the plants appear above 
ground? You know well enough 
that you can kill a thousand weeds 
and grass plants with a big cheap 
harrow in the time needed to kill 10 
with a hoe, and at the same time the 
harrow will have leveled and fined 
the top soil and made it capable of 


keeping the moisture that has been 
stored in the subsoil during the win- 
ter and early spring while the old, 
out-of-date hoe will do practically 
nothing in this line. 

When I got home, after the trip I 


spoke of, { went out into the Sunny 
Home fields to relieve my feelings. 
I even got down on my knees and 
dug into the moist mellow soil with 
my hands. It good to feel 
land that had received decent busi- 
ness treatment. The reason was not 
that we had fewer acres to care for, 
as the boy and I prepared, planted, 
and harrowed 50 acres, in which, a 
friend, riding over the field, said he 
didn’t see a single Then I 
went over a neighbor’s (0-acre field 
and that field was in the same con- 
dition—the soil fine as garden soil 
and the corn plants showing not a 
sign of the drouth that ruined so 
many corn fields. 


was SO 


weed. 


Will you not, my friends,——those 
of you who are planting corn crops 
this year—-make use of the knowl- 
edge you have—prepare your land 
well before planting and then give 
these fields repeated harrowings 
while the corn is small? 

It will pay you and you know it? 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Good farm books are good investments. 


How to Test Your Seed Corn 
For Vitality. 

HE method of planting corn thick 
in the: drill and thinning to a 
stand is a waste of seed, and is more 
expensive than the ear-germination 
test. The latter can be done at a 
cost of three or four cents per acre. 
Very often over 20 per cent of the 
grains taken from a single ear fail 
to germinate. By eliminating these 
from the seed that are to be planted, 
on land that will produce 50 bushels 
of corn per acre, at least a ten-bushel 

increase in yield may be obtained. 

Cet a square wooden box, about 
two feet by two feet, six inches deep, 
and put in about two inches of damp 
sawdust or other absorptive mate- 
vial, first having sterilized it by dip- 
ping into boiling water for one-half 
to one hour. Tack a piece of white 
cloth over the sawdust in the box, 
and with an indelible pencil check 
the cloth into 100 squares, 2x2 inch- 
es, numbering each square con- 
secutively from one to 100. Now 
plece the ears of corn to be tested on 
a table or shelf, and number each 
ear to correspond with the squares 
in the box. Begin about one inch 
from the butt and remove six kernels 
from the ear in a spiral manner. Use 
a knife to remove kernels, but be 
careful not to injure the germs. In 
this way kernels representative of 
the whole ear are obtained. Place 
these kernels in their proper square, 
with the germs up, and all kernels 
pointing in the same direction, in or- 
der to distinguish more easily the 
number of grains that germinate. 
After ail the ears have been thus 
sampled, and the samples properly 
placed, cover with a good, close-wov- 
en (wet) cloth, so that the roots will 
not penetrate it, taking care not to 
disturb the grains in their places. 
Then get a gunnysack, wet, spread 
in the box, and place the corners well 
down. Cover this about two inches 
with damp, sterile sawdust, pack 
down, and cover with a sack to pre- 
vent evaporation. Set aside in a 
moderately warm place for the germ- 
ination to take place. 

Within a week, the seed should be 
sufficiently germinated to be able io 
discard the bad ones. For instance, 
should some ear, say number 52, fail 
to germinate, or germinate weakly, 
go to the table and discard ear num- 
ber 52. Record the result of each 
ear test separately. Keep thé tester 
moist during the test. 

R. W. 

Cedartown, Ga. 


FREEMAN. 





Keep Your Seed Pure. 


RYING to improve our corn has 
been our work and desire the 


last 25 years. Our experience is that 
it takes eight to ten years to estab- 
lish a variety. The pollen is the 


hardest part to control in the breed- 
ing of corn. We have found that 
corn will cross from the pollen from 
another variety of corn several hun- 
dred vards. Therefore, we have al- 
ways to select our seed patch as far 
away from any other corn as it is 
possible for us to get them, which is 
not always an easy matter to do ona 
small farm. 

By planting at different times we 
can eliminate this trouble to a great 
extent. Our advice to those who are 
starting to grow a pure-bred corn, 
and wish to keep the variety pure, is 
to look sharp at this point and <ee 
that there is no other variety or un- 
desirable stalks bearing pollen any- 
where near their seed patch. It re- 
quires very and prompt atten- 
tion.to grow and keep corn pure, for 
we may lose in one year what ve 
have gained in 10, simply by letting 
the pollen from some undesirzbie 
corn fertilize our pure-bred corn. 

Thwe is one great fault that all of 
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King Cotton Has 
Beeome a Tyrant 


The days of the tyrants are over. 

The slow-moving Chinese have thrown off 
the yoke of the Manchu tyrants. 

Shall the Southern farmers be slower than 
the slow-moving Chinese? 


Revoit! 


And Resolve: That “I will raise 
fully as much (or more) food 
crops as cotton; I will use Na- 
ture’s storehouse of fertility, 
namely, deep plowing, growing 
legumes, and applying Reck 
Phosphate.” 
GET THE BEST 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


GROUND ROCK LEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


Oyster Shell Lime 


GROUND SHELL FOR POULTRY 
AND CRUDE SHELL 











We have it in all its various grades, in- 
cluding the Pulverized raw shell, which 
is so highly recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Departments. We guarantee our 
goods equal to any and superior to much 
that is sold and to give you 2000 pounds 
to the ton. We make our own shells, 
therefore are in position to meet any kind 
of legitimate competition. 

By all means, write us before you buy. 
We can certainly save you money. Will 
sellin any quantity, but want to make 
contracts with dealers and responsible 
farmers, who will handle a carload or 
more. 











Manufactured by the 
BIGGEST OYSTER PACKERS SOUTH. 
For Sale by 
J. W. BROWN, Broker, TROTVILLE, N. C. 


The F'arm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


TIME. 


s the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., >>: 











Strasburg, Va. 





AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


The government and experiment stations advo- 

# cate the use of LIME to increase the productive- 
. Most sois need LIME. 

ufacture a LIME containing the proper analysis to 


be most beneficial to the soil, prepared ready for 

Huse. QUALITY THE BEST. PRICES RIGHT. 
Send for booklet, sample and prices. 

“4 Agents Wanted. 


“SCIOTO LIME & STONE COMPANY 
Delaware, Ohio. 


‘Beats. All Other 
-Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader ‘that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is Hghter draft. 
The only one tnat can properly spread a heaped- 
upload, Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 

question ; also asx for 
facts about the 














MAN contest<@ 
NEW IDEA ' 
SPREADER CO. 

m 12a Sycamore St. 





The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverised. One 
horse draws it. Get our 
best cash prices. You 
can’t afford to be with- 
out it. 





SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept. 24, Rome, Ga. 


It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. A boy can 
runit. Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn, 














If you don’t see what you want advertis*d, 
write us. 














us are more or less guilty of: that is, 
the mixing or crossing of everything 
we breed and grow. Before we can 
ever hope to sell our products to the 
best advantage we will surely have 
to learn how to sort and grade our 
products before putting them on the 
market. Look at the market quota- 
tions. Almost every time the North- 
ern-grown product brings the best | 
price, simply because he knows it | 
pays to sort and grade. 

The time has come when we farm- 
ers, to succeed, must breed pure-bred 
stock and poultry, grow pure grain, 
and learn how to keep each variety 
pure. L. A. STRUPE. 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 








Poor Plowing and Poor Yields. 


ORN is a plant that requires an 

enormous amount of water when 
it is growing rapidly and making 
ears. An acre of these plants, with 
the ordinary distance of planting, re- 
quires from 500 to 700 tons. Every 
observant farmer knows that either 
a wet spell or a dry spell of weather 
is detrimental to a good yield. To 
have a good supply of water without 
the bad effects of either extreme, 
three things are necessary. They 
are: (1) A deepsoil. (2) A pulver- 
ized soil. (3) A humus-filled soil. 

In a long series of years of farming 
the Southern farmer has proven that 
on the average soil a large yield of 
corn cannot be grown on land that is 
broken only three or four inches 
deep. The records show that for 
40 or 50 years, previous to 1907, 
North Carolina grew less than 14 
bushels per acre, average; South 
Carolina and Georgia about 10 bush- 
els; Alabama about 12 bushels. The 
average depth of breaking the soil in 
these States during that time proba- 
bly did not exceed four inches. The 
shallow soil soon becomes filled with 
water during heavy rains. If the 
rains continue for some time the corn 
turns yellow for lack of air, which 
is kept out of the soil and from the 
roots by the water. Two things can- 
not occupy the same place at the 
same time. If excessive rains fall, 
the surplus either flows off the 
soil with more or less. detri- 
mental washing, or if the land is 
flat and level it stands for some time 
afterwards. Both cases may be rem- 
edied by proper methods of farming. 
—C. R. Hudson. 





Five Bushels More Per Acre This 
Year. 


E KNOW we can make this. 
Deepening the soil by plowing 
often does more than this. Good seed | 
sometimes does it. Proper fertiliza- 
tion and good cultivation help the 
matter materially. Let us set about 
to get what we need. | 
Cc. RB. AYTCH. 


Except for the more elevated por- 

















tions of the mountain region, those 
varieties of corn producing the larg- 
est yields have been found to be| 
those which mature at a medium to | 
late date. Under certain conditions | 
the early-maturing varieties may be 
the largest yielders, but this is where 
the length of time for growth for 
some reason is not sufficiently long 
from planting to frost to mature 


those which require more time 
to complete their development. 
It can generally be assumed 


that varieties, not only of corn, but 
other crops, which mature early will 
not be large yielders, for earliness 
and high yield are antagonistic char- 
acteristics.—C. B. Williams. 





When you sell good stuff, you sell at your 
own price, and the buyer sees you looking 
him squarely in the face while you give him 
the terms. You have the whip-hand and 
you appreciate your advantage. When you 
sell poor quality, you follow the buyer, and 
you drag the feeling with you that he has 
the whip-hand, and, somehow, you feel that 
he is looking squarely at you while he states 
terms which give you about as much pride 
as having the riot act read to you.—Farm 


Best Fertilizers 
for the Farmer 


On the Cotton plantations you will find some planters making one 
to two bales of Cotton per acre. If you ask them what fertilizers they 
use, you will find that the majority of the most prosperous farmers use 
Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 


In the spring, thousands of tobacco planters in the Southern 
Tobacco Belts use 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


Later they receive the highest cash prices for their big yields of ex- 
cellent leaf. 

Hundreds of thousands of cotton and corn growers, planters of rice, 
vegetables, fruit, peanuts, grain and sugar cane use Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers and make big money. 

Write for a free copy of our 1912 FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK. It 
will tell you of wonderful crop yields and how to get them. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 





Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia,S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 


Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 











Alexandria, Va. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
“Say neighbor, I’m DONE WITH COTTON! “> 
The only critter that can make a living off cot- “t, 


ton these days is the Boll Weevil! 


““You’re wrong there. I raise cotton in the 
field next to yours, and make money on it.” 


“How in the name o’tarnation do you do it! 
Aint I as good a farmer as you?” 


“Yes, but I get better help than you. Where 
you hire 6 hands 10 days to chop, say 60 acres of 
cotton at a total cost of $60, 1 use the Haynie 
Cotton Chopper with one man and horse, 10 days 
at $2 a day; a saving over you of $40. Icheapen 
the cost of my cotton and make money at a 
price where my neighbors, with more expensive 
methods, lose heavily. Tell you what you do, 
write the Cotton Chopper Company. They’! 
send you a booklet that will tell you how to 
beat both the “bear” and the “boll weevil. 


“Hanged if I dont!’’ 


“All right. Box - Atlanta, Ga.,orBox © 
his, Tenn.,or pox — Fort Worth, Texas. 




















Journal. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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YOUR FAILURE 


TO ORDER 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Will cause you many regrets at harvest 
time. Your neighbor has bought. His 
harvest will make you wish you had. 











Several years test of Rock Phosphate 
has proven conclusively that the North Caro- 
lina Soils are deficient in Phosphoric Acid. 
The economical way to supply this element 
is by using ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


Don’t Wait to Write 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL (CO. 


GROUND ROCK DEP’T. 
Columbia, 


‘@ Wire Your Order. 





Tenn. 


ROYSTER FERTILIZE 


HITS THE SPOT EVERY TIM 


_ | ‘The explanation is simple; 
(| they are made with the great- 
est care and every ingred- 
A\ient has to pass te test 
of our own aries: 
theres no hit or miss’ about | 


Royster Fertilizers. 


Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
E.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO, 


SALES OFFICES 
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Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free 
| THEA I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, 9 C) 


WN 


Norfolk.Va. Tarboro, N.C. Columbia,S.C. 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. SpartanburgS.C. 

Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. : 
a MIRAL a a MAN rae Bees on the Farm ,:stingsin 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 2c. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Why You Should Protect the Birds. 








Make Friends of the Birds. 


HERE are few things that will 

teach one to be more observant 
and a dearer lover of out-door life 
than an acquaintance with our 
feathered singers. 

Their loveliness of coloring, beauty 
of song and daintiness of motion are 
a constant delight, and more than 
any of these to the producers of the 
world’s food supply, is their useful- 
ness. 

The injurious grubs, worms, bugs, 
weevils, etc., that they destroy yearly 
cannot be estimated, and farmers are 
waking to the heinousness of the 
wholesale destruction of these will- 
ing helpers just for sport. 

They are posting their land and 
appealing to their Legislators for 
help. This may insure a measure of 
success, but if our Legislature would 
pass a compulsory school law, and 
some good book on birds was adopt- 
ed and taught in the public schools, 
there would be much better results. 
When our boys learn the common, 
useful birds by name, recognize their 
songs as they would the voice of a 
friend, and gain Lobleness from their 
courage and cheerfulness, they will 
control the dogs and the hunters to 
some extent. At least, this plan 
would insure success for the future. 
A lover of birds will not kill them, 
nor see it done if he can help it. 

There is no better way to show 
your friendliness than by establish- 
ing feeding stations. I have seen 
ground robins, cardinal grosbeaks, 
nuthatches, goldfinches, woodpeck- 
ers, jays, chickadees, juncoes, titmice 
and sparrows eating of the nuts that 
I had thrown out for them. A few 
times the most of them have eaten 
at one time only a few feet from my 
window. Think of such a treat when 
you are ill or snow-bound! Go and 
spread a feast, likewise, and just as 
surely as Divine Love clothes the 
lily, and notes the fall of a sparrow, 
just so surely will you be blest in the 
feeding of these bright harbingers of 
the Easter season. 

MILDRED TATE WELLS. 

New Albany, Miss. 





The Birds are the Farmer’s Allies. 


DON’T think you can say too much 

about the birds in your paper. 
Unless quick measures are taken in 
protecting the insect-feeding birds of 
the country the crops in a few years 
will be at the mercy of the grass- 
hopper and other insects, and instead 
of having a land of plenty we will 
have a desert. 

There is no reason in the world 
why the farmer should not have a 
pet flock of birds feeding near his 
house, or on a shelf outside a handy 
window. The birds are his friends 
and allies in agriculture. The share 
they ask is small compared with the 
good they do. Be just, be fair, and 
| give them the little they need. 

B. L. MILLER. 
Woodstock, Ala. 











Some Valuable Birds. 


HROUGH eating insects, birds do 

their best work for farmers. To 
keep up the high vitality of such ac- 
tive creatures as birds, much food 
is necessary. Young, growing birds 
; often eat more than their own 
| weight of food in a day. Since in- 
sects constitute a large proportion of 
| the food of most of our birds and 
| these are chiefly injurious forms, 
such birds help to a great extent in 
lessening the number of insects that 
infest crops of all kinds. Some 
birds that are especially useful as 
insect destroyers are: Swallows, 
nighthawks, meadow-larks, wood- 





wrens, cuckoos or ‘‘rain crows,’’ rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, screech owls, 
sparrow hawks, chickadees, flycatch- 


“Gleanings in | peckers, kingbirds or ‘‘bee martins,”’ 
| 
| 


ers, warblers, vireos, shrikes, king- 
lets, orioles, brown thrashers, cat- 
birds, mocking birds, small thrushes, 
blue birds, titmice. Robins in most 
localities, in all probability, pay for 
the cherries they eat, through de- 
stroying insects.” 

Birds also do considerable for us 
in the way of destroying weed seeds. 
Birds that are especially useful in 
this way are: Sparrows, chiefly our 


native species, juncoes or ‘“‘snow 
birds,’ goldfinches, horned larks, 
mourning doves, ‘‘bob whites,” prai- 
rie hens, and meadow larks. The 


mouse-destroyers among our birds 
are the hawks, owls, shrikes and 
crows.—Ill. Institute Bulletin. 





What a Robin is Worth. 


ILL you please write an article 

on the wanton destruction of 
robins in this section. The town boys 
here shoot them by the dozen and 
sell them for five cents a piece. If 
every robin is worth $10 to a farmer 
(according to the Agricultural De- 
partment) the loss to the State of 
$9.95 seems one which should be 
stopped. 

JANET CHALMERS MEADE. 

Greenville, N. C. 





What Bob White Does for You. 


OU did not know that during the 

summer your little friend was 
busy 10 or 12 hours a day removing 
cutworms, cabbage-butterflies, cot- 
ton-boll weevils, chinch-bugs, squash- 
bugs, Hessian flies, carpet-beetles 
and potato-bugs; or that during the 
winter, instead of ‘‘hanging round,’’ 
like the hired man, he was picking 
the seeds of ragweed, crab-grass, 
chickweed, plantain, pigeon-grass 
and other noxious plants. In Texas, 
one hundred boll-weevils make him 
only a fair breakfast. In Pennsylva- 
nia, he feels that one hundred potato- 
bugs will no more than stay his stom- 
ach until he can get something to 
eat. In Kansas, his favorite luncheon 
is twelve hundred chinch-bugs, in 
Nebraska, two thousand Hessian flies. 
The number of seeds that he requires 
for a meal is prodigious. From one 
thousand to five thousand is not un- 
common, and in the winter nearly all 
are the seeds of plant enemies of the 
farmer. 

The next time you see a “‘spike- 
tailed smell-dog’’ at a point in your 
stubble-field, and a man with a shot- 
gun behind him, go out and defend 
your possessions. Some one is trying 
to shoot your best friend.—The 
Youth’s Companion. 





The Useful Meadow Lark. 


HE meadow lark aside from its 

sweet song and beautiful plum- 
age is a great farmer. Its food is 
over 90 per cent insects and includes 
grasshoppers, moths, cutworms, 
ticks, snails, ‘‘thousand-legs,’’ spiders, 
weevils, beetles, etc., and he never 
touches grain until the cold weather 
cuts off his supply of insects. In the 
last half century one insect off of 
which the meadow lark feeds has de- 
stroyed $330,000,000 worth of grain 
in the United States—H. W. Horton. 





Virginia Farmer’s Course. 
HIRTY students from three 
States are taking the ‘Farmers’ 
Course’”’ at the V. P. I. Their ages 
range from 14 to 60. Three Corn 
Club scholarship boys are in atten- 
dance. General farming seems to be 
the most interesting line of work to 
the students although there is much 
interest in dairying and fruit raising. 
J. M. BELL. 





Treat your hired man fairly. Fifteen 


hours a day is pretty heavy work, es- 
pecially if you put in an hour or two 
before breakfast and another after 


s‘pper.—T. C. Karns. 
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Three Reasons 
Yor the Home-Mixing of 
Fertilizers 





An advertisement by E. E. Miller. 





There are three reasons why the progressive, up-to-date farmer, who 
has studied fertilizers with a view to getting the most out of the money he 
puts into them, should do his own mixing, and any one of these reasons 
is of itself sufficient to justify him in doing the work. 


1. It Saves Money. 


Repeated experiments have shown that the 
farmer can save from $1.50 to $5.00 per ton by 
buying the differsnt sources of plant food and 
mixing them hintself. There is nothing intricate 
or obscure about the mixing of a fertilizer. It is 
purely a mechanical process. The farmer can do 
it as well as anyone, and for much less than the 
manufacturers ordinarily charge him when it is 
done at the factory. 


2. The Sources of Plant Food 
Are Known. 


When the farmer buys a ready-mixed fer- 
tilizer he does not know, in most cases, whether 
his nitrogen comes from nitrate of soda, cottonseed 
meal, tankage, or what not; yet this may be an 
important matter to him. He does not know 
whether his potash comes from kainit or muriate 
or sulphate; yet, if he grows tobacco or potatoes, it 
is important that he should know. The man who 
does his own mixing eliminates all uncertainty on 
this point. 


3. The Home-Mixer Can Adapt His 
Fertilizer to His Needs. 


The manufacturer puts up one brand with an 
analysis of 8-2-2, another with an analysis of 8-3-3, 
and so on—a fixed formula in every cast. The 
farmer may have red-clay land on which the need 
of staple crops for potash is very small, or he may 
have a sandy soil on which the need is great. In 
one case, he gets more potash in the ready-mixed 
fertilizer than he needs; in the other case, he gets 
less. If he buys a ready-mixed fertilizer, he gets 
the same percentage of nitrogen to apply on his 
peas stubble as on the land where cotton grew. 
It is beyond question that to get the most for his 
fertilizer money, the farmer must buy the plant 
foods needed by his own crops on his particular 
lands—not what the average crop needs or what 
the manufacturer regards as a good mixture. The 
way for the farmer to get this right proportion of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid for his partic- 
ular land is for him to mix his own fertilizers. And 
any intelligent farmer can do this. 


Home-Mixing is the Business Farmer’s Way 


Of course, it requires a little more thought for a man to mix his own fertilizers for his 
own needs than it does for him to buy a ready-mixed fertilizer, apply it to his crop and 
consider the job done—but it pays to think. The farmer who studies his work is the one 
who gets the profits, and there are few subjects about which the Southern farmer needs 
more to do a little thinking than about fertilizers. 

When it comes to the materials for home-mixing, none better than what we handle 
can be found, and no one can supply good materials at less cost. 

If you wish to get more for your fertilizer money, send for our free Formula Book. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Charleston, South Carolina 
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DO YOU USE FERTILIZERS? 


If So, You Cannot Afford Not to Read 


“Fertilizing For Profit’ 


By E. E. MILLER, Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer. 


ARMERS in our territory spend $50,000,000 a year for fertilizers, and 
EF ‘robably $10,000,000 a year is lost through ignorance. If you have 
been fertilizing from force of habit, quit it and begin ‘‘fertilizing for 
profit.”” This book tells you how. ‘‘It tells what fer- 
tilizers are and how to use them in a plain, straight- 





forward way and without the confusion so often caused | Fertilizing 
by the use of strange, high-sounding terms.”’ 
Some of the subjects treated are : What Fertilizers for 


Are and Why Used—What Commercial Fertilizers Are 
—What Nitrogen Does and How we Get It—About 
Phosphoric Acid—Potash in Commercial Fertilizers— 
Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Soils—How to Tell 
What Fertilizers Your Soil Needs—Special Needs of 


Profit. 


E. E. MILLER. 








Different Crops—What the Analysis Means—How to Do 





Home Mixing—Best Methods of Applying Fertilizers— 
How to Keep Up Soil Fertility---Why Green Manures Benefit the Soil--- 
Making and Caring for Stable Manures---How and When to Apply Stable 
Manure---When and How to Use Lime---Plant Food in Typical Soils---What 
Crops Take from the Soil---Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs---Analyses 
of Fertilizing Materials. 


OUR GREAT $2.00 CLUBBING OFFER: 


(1) One Copy “Fertilizing For Profit™..........-....-ssseeeeeeee $ .50 

(2) One Copy “Where Half The World is Waking Up”---Editor 
Poe’s Travels in China, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, the 
Philippines and India......-------+-ssseecseeeeeeeeevece $1.50 








(3) The Progressive Farmer One Year ........-...--+-s+see0> $1.00 
(4) “The Weekly Kansas City Star” and Monthly “Woman’s 
World,” Both Ome Year .............. sc cccceceseereccees $ .50 
ALL FOR ONL w--sve aegular Price $3.50 
ADDRESS 
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Now is the time to 


Land Lime ~ on: 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar materials. 





We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience 
and economy in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
delivered your station. 


Write for prices 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. . 












































YOUR LAND NEEDS GOOD LIME 
McAnge Agricultural Lime 


is made from Oyster Shells and is far superior to Rock 
Lime. By actual testit has proved to be the Highest 
Grade Lime made. 

McANGE LIME sweetens acid soil quickly, and in- 
creases the yield. It spreads easily because it is ground as 
fine as flour, and always dry. Thousands of farmers testify 
that McANGE’S LIME increased their crop yield from 
80% to 50%. Sold only innew strong sacks; an inexpensive 
crop producer. Write today for price. Clip the Coupon. 


W. N. McANGE CO., Dept. F, Suffolk, Virginia 


Coup Cut Out and Mail Today 
W. N. McANGE CO., Dept. F » Suffolk, Va. 
Gentlemen:—Please quote lowest price on your lime, 














Name 











, SUFFOLK, VA. 





\ Address 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your ad. in The Pro- | into and under the soil. 


gressive Farmer,’”’ and you will get a square deal. 
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Our Progressive Young People. | 





BETTER OPPORTUNITIES ON 
THE FARM. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


HAVE read nearly every article in 

The Progressive Farmer for over 
two years, and the piece Miss Powell 
had in the Young People’s Depart- 
ment last week was the “best yet.” 
What she says in regard to missions 
is equally as well suited to the farm 
boy and girl. It is a fault all of us 
have—looking afar off for oppor- 
tunities. No man, or boy, ever did 
or ever will see the opportunities 
around their feet while gazing at the 
moon. 

There are girls and boys leaving 
the farm every year, going to the 
city, who would be better off if they 
would stay on the farm and use the 
opportunities at hand. 

Last fall I saw boys standing 
around on the street talking of how 
long it would be before they could 
come to town and work. On the 
same street there was a sign hang- 
ing up with the inscription: 

! 











| 
| 

| Eggs Wanted; 30c. per Doz. | 
fugue 


And on the grocers’ shelves were 
Northern-grown cabbage. The boys 
could not see these opportunities— 
they were looking too far off. And 
farm girls are wanting to study ste- 
nography, when if they would put 
the same study and work on poultry 
or canning, the returns would be 
much greater, to say nothing of the 
better health and happiness and in- 
dependence. 

I am 19 years old, live on the 
farm and expect to die on it. I want 
no man’s city job at any price. I 
farm because the work is’ both 
pleasant and profitable, and my ad- 
vice to both girls and boys is to stay 
on the farm, develop it, enrich it, 
and it will respond wonderfully. 

J. ARTHUR BUNCE. 

Statesboro, Ga. 





HOW TO GROW TOMATOES. 


to a Bright Girl Who Has 
Joined the Tomato Club. 


HAVE joined the Tomato Club and 

I want information as to fertilizer 
and culture. My land has gray sandy 
loam soil with clay subsoil. The soil 
is six to 10 inches deep. Original 
growth was oak, hickory, and dog- 
wood. Land made 2,000 pounds seed 
cotton last year. Any help you can 
give me will be greatly appreciated 
for I am in to win. 

MISS G. E. G. 





Reply 


Answer by L. A. Niven: One of the 
most important points in successful 
tomato growing is the thorough 
preparation of the soil before putting 
the plants in the field. The soil 
should be plowed deep and harrowed 
and re-harrowed until the soil is 
thoroughly fined and in regular seed- 
bed condition. This will come near- 
er insuring a large yield of tomatoes 
than will the application of an un- 
usually large amount of fertilizers, 
although the fertilizer is important. 
Plow your ground as early as possi- 
‘ble, within the next week or two if 
you can. Plow deep with a two-horse 
turning plow, but not deep enough 
to turn up any of the subsoil. As 
soon as it is plowed, scatter stable 
manure broadcast over the ground at 
the rate of 12 or 15 two-horse wagon 
loads to the acre. If you have a pile 
of wood ashes around the house, 
scatter them broadcast over the. to- 
mato patch. After the manure has 
been scattered over the ground, run 
a disk harrow over the ground sev- 
eral times, running both ways. This 
will cut up the manure and work it 
It will be 
time well spent to run the disk har- 





row over the ground not less than six 
or seven times. After this is done, 
run a heavy roller or clod crusher 
over the soil, and follow this with 
some kind of a smoothing or a drag 
harrow. 

Of course, other kinds of tools 
may be used if the ones men- 
tioned are not obtainable. The thing 
to do is to get the soil thoroughly 
fined, it matters not how it is done. 
The more work you do on the ground 
before the plants are set out, the less 
you will have to do afterwards. But 
do not fail to roll the soil with some- 
thing after the manure has been scat- 
tered and harrowed in, as the soil 
is liable to be too loose if this is not 
done. 

Any soil that will produce 2,000 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre is 
in good condition to produce a good 
crop of tomatoes, and should not 
have an unusually large amount of 
fertilizer or manure added to it. If 
you only wanted to grow a large vine, 
you would want a fertilizer rich in 
nitrogen, but this is not the case. 
Too much nitrogen will cause the 
plant to go too much to weed and 
very little fruit will be produced. 
The comercial fertilizer used should 
contain comparatively small amounts 
of nitrogen and acid phosphate, and 
large amounts of potash. I recom- 
mend that you use 1,000 pounds per 
acye of commercial fertilizer, made 
by ; ing together 500 pounds of 16 
per cat acid phosphate, 300 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, and 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash. Apply this 
broadcast just before the last har- 
rowing is given the ground before 
the plants are to be set out. 

Lay-off the rows about three feet 
apart and apply about 200 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per acre in the fur- 
row and make a broad, flat list on 
this. Make it flat enough for the 
plants to be just about on the level. 
Set. the plants about three feet apart 
in the rows. Commence to cultivate 
the plants about one week after they 
are set out and keep this up until 
late summer. And the cultivating 
should be done at least once per week 
in order that the largest amount 
of tomatoes may be obtained. Do 
not try to cultivate deep, as all the 
deep breaking of the soil should be 
done before the plants are set out. 
Do the cultivating with a shallow- 
running cultivator, and break the 
soil from one side of the row to the 
other each time the cultivating is 
done. Do not slow up in the cultivat- 
ing if a dry spell comes along, as 
that is the time of all times that the 
cultivatings should be frequent in 
order that the water supply may be 
conserved. 

Just as the tomato plants begin to 
get high and heavy enough to fall 
over to the ground they should be 
staked in order that they may be 
held up from the ground. Just drive 
a strong substantial stake in the 
ground right near the plant and then 
tie the plant to the stake with a 
strong string. 





A Texas Boy’s Method of Raising 
Corn. 


O BEGIN with, I try to prepare a 

good seed-bed. To be good, it 
should be deep and well broken. 
Early breaking is preferable. After 
my land is well broken, I pulverize 
the top of the soil with smoothing 
harrow by harrowing it several times 
before planting. I lay-off my rows 
3% feet apart with four-inch shovel, 
just as deep as I can, 20 inches if 
possible. This does not leave a deep 
furrow, as it fills up after the plow, 
and I plant with one-horse planter, 
but don’t allow to cover too deep. 
Just as my corn is coming through 
the ground I go across it with a 
smoothing harrow. This will answer 
for cultivation until corn is four 
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inches high. The first plowing I give 
my corn is with double-shovel, with 
small calf-tongue plow next to the 
corn and shovel in the middle. This 
is the only deep plowing I ever give 
it. Then just as oftén as needed, I 
cultivate with a spring-tooth culti- 
vator until corn is in roasting-ear. I 
plant about six quarts per acre and | 
try to leave one stalk every 18 inches | 
to two feet. I never check corn, as I 
think drilled corn is best. In select- 
ing my seed I try to get a variety 
with heavy grain and large cob. 
ROBERT WOODS. 
Denison, Texas. 





Winner of the Progressive Farmer 
Corn Cup. 


R. J. H. HAYDEN, agricultural 
student at Clemson College, S. 

C., won the cup offered by The 
Progressive Farmer for the best in- 
dividual judge of 
corn. The cup 
was competed 
for at the South 
Atlantic Club 
Corn Show at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Dec. 
1911. Hayden isa 
native of Orange- 
burg County, S. 
- C. At the age 
J. H. HAYDEN. of 18 he had to 
decide whether he 

would go to an agricultural college 
or go to farming on a one-horse 
farm. Failing to pass the examina- 
tion for entrance to the freshman 
class at Clemson College in 1907, he 
entered the preparatory department 
that fall. As his father had only 
promised to send him to college one 
year, the young man was compelled 
to help himself somewhat, and in 
1908 competed for and won a scholar- 
ship at Clemson College. Prof. Na- 
pier, of Clemson College, organized 
a corn-judging contest at the Corn 
Show at Columbia and prepared his 
students for the work, Mr. Hayden 
being one of the number, and, as 
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Victor-Victrola 


With the Victor-Victrola IV at $15 and others gradually 








ranging up to the magnificent Victor-Victrola XVI at $200, y 

why should you longer deny yourself the pleasure that comes a 

from their possession? a 
These wonderful instruments bring right into your home 

all of the world’s best music, sung and played by the world’s “ES o 





greatest artists.. 

All the beautiful sacred hymns such as “Nearer My God 
-| to Thee’, “Onward Christian Soldiers’, ‘(Lead Kindly Light”, 
‘| sung by noted soloists and famous choirs—sung as you have yictor-VictrolaVI, $25 ff 
‘| probably never heard them sung before. Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
: All the entrancing music of such celebrated organiza- Victor-VictrolaIX, $50 
tions as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert's Victor-VictrolaX, $75 
Orchestra. Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


* . Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
All the gems of song from the sparkling musical com- ima 


Bae 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
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edies that are captivating thousands in the theatres along a . 
B roadway. Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 = 

All the superb art of such eminent instrumentalists as i 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman. ¢ 











All the great operatic arias sung by such famous grand 
opera stars as Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink, 
and a host of others. 

Whether the home actually feels the need of music, or 
whether it is already gay with melody, no home can atiord 
to be without the exquisite music produced by this greatest 
of all musical instruments. 

: Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful y 
Victor-Victrola. Write for the handsome illus- ff 
trated Victor catalogs. siti 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,4‘th»and Cooper Streets, Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. / 
Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, “ 
50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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stated above, winner of The Progres- 
sive Farmer cup for the best individ- 
ual judge: He will graduate in the 
four-year agricultural course at 
Clemson College next June and is a 
good example of the practicability 
of any boy obtaining an agricultural 
education if he has sufficient desire 
and determination. 





Forehanded. 

Little Peter had disobeyed his mother, 
and when, in a shocked voice, she called 
him to her, he came running with the tears 
streaming over his flushed face. 

“You won't,” he sobbed, clinging to her 
hand, “you won’t have to whip me, Mummy, 
‘cause I'm crying already.’,—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Remember, we answer all questions on 
farming by mail. 








New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
. NO MONEY KEOUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 

anyone, anywhere in the U. S. zw7thout a cent deposit in advance, prepay Sreight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE PRIAL during whichtime you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish. to keep the 
A bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you well not be out one cent. 

5 PRICE We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 

y LOW FACTORY at onesmali profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $2g 
\} middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
XMM bicycle. DONOT BUY 2 bicycle or apair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
r 3 our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 

T hil HED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
You WILL BE AS 0 $ our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under vour own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day rec eived. F 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES-— limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores wil 
be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. cso bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everythirgin the Mevele lined half usual 
DO NOT WAIT —but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrared and containing a gr of 
J interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 








What One Corn Club Winner Thinks 
of His Prize. 

RECEIVED a Black Hawk corn 

sheller and have thoroughly tested 
it. I think it is a great thing. I find | 
it a pleasure to shell with it. It does 
it so easy and so quickly that no one | 
could help but like it. 

I shall try next year to do better | 
work than ever. 
JAY HENDERSON. | 
Gainesville, Ga. 
















He—‘“‘I shouldn’t marry a woman unless | 
she was my exact opposite.” She—‘‘You’ll | 
never find so perfect a being as that.’’— 
Boston Transcript. | 
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3. The member of my family who is 


9. Value of stable manure, @ $1.50 for 
PROPS MORI Scorers anh 92'eiosd fee te alatece 
10. Value of seed used 


Total cost of acre of corn...... 
Total value: 
Total profit from the acre..... 
Net cost per bushel 6.6.:65.0066 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS’ CORN CONTEST, 1912. | 


e REPORT. 
rereby certify that the following is a correct report of my one acre in corn. | ( »¢ ) Ni 
pg eZ certify that I have followed the rules you set forth for your prize contest | $6 ELECTROID” R FI 
as ollows: | 


1. 2 was horn APTER Jannary 1, 1894, Onivses.ciccicssse-000' 13 ....:.5 to he exast. | 
2. I did all the work on my acre myself except help in breaking and harvesting. 


RiP si aceutie Mean iply - $1.35 per square 





P.O snlidziuansha ae a Sneed oe 2ply - $1.65 per square 
REPORT OF CO | 3 ply - $2.00 per square 
ST OF CROP. i 

1. Biases — hich cen and preparing seed-bed, ....hours human labor, Freight paid at your station. 

BD SOG e DOP BUN wis creas: s siais ect pisses rin ain dia eae oee Rea a bev etamere a mane tee eee ‘ . : ee 4 
2, Time spent breaking and preparing seed-bed, ....hours horse labor, @ ae as | Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement and \ 
3 USSG DEE mM ON saat erste heer itn elaecsrstaiets sk olenicteta te svareie/ ence oe es realk ea | directions for applying. 
3. Time spent in planting, .... hours of boy’s labor, @ 10c. per hour.... |..-|..... 
4. Time spent in planting, ....hours of horse labor, @ 5c. per hour.... |.-.]..... “ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, ™“ 
5. Time spent in cultivating, ....hours of boy's labor, @ 10c. per hour,.. et) eee a ; * i . y d db fing. of 
6. Time spent in cultivating, ....hours of horse labor, @ 5c. per hour.. ne and is recognized as the standard an est rooting.o 
7. Time spent in harvesting, ....hours of boy’s labor, @ 10c. per hour.. eae the kind. Write for samples, or, better still, send 


8. Value of commercial fertilizers used on an acre 


11. Rent of land per acre, @ $5 per acre 


CERTIFICATE 
(Have This Certificate signed by Two Reliable Men in Your Neighborhood.) 


We, the undersigned disinterested citizens, hereby certify that we have meas- | HUSTLER PLANERS AND MATCHERS 


ured the land on which this crop was made and affirm that one full acre 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. r-1s7 CHICAGO, 











a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer is | 


IGE Dee tis Be Sa ne on ee | check, express or postoffice order for your require- 
two-horse load, or 75c. for one- | ments - : : : : : : : : : 


1 ne ernie -~ | | Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
| ; 








Si cna sinters cite CHARLESTON, S. Cc. 














| : 

Coats bys. ac: feet, produced the yield of.......... bushels of corn by actual weight. Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. Light running, strong and simple. 
counting 56 pounds of shelled corn or 70 pounds of shucked corn “dl the li he ga Will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dress 24 in. wide by by 6 in. t , ai 
nee os bees owe ee wae ee eds os a ee oh nee : and match 10 in. wide by 1-2 in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. Capacity 20 40 ine 
PAE en pa RAREST ARSE A MRele ee Fane NAMbebe hrs ee A ee eel ng | ft. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swinging Saws, ete. 





| Write for catalogue No. 20. SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You wash dishes about two 
hours every day. 
That’s one hour wasted! 











Dishes get dirty, greasy and sticky and soap will not clean 
them. Soapy dish water merely cleans the surface; it doesn’t 
dig into the corners and drive out the decayed food particles, 


Gold Dust is the sanitary dish washer. It not only cleans 
the surface, but digs deep after hidden particles of dirt and 
kills the germs of decayed food which ordinary dish-water 
overlooks. Gold Dust sterilizes as well as cleanses. 


Besides doing the 
work better than soap 
or any other cleanser 
can, Gold Dust will save 
just half the time you 
spend in washing 
dishes. 


Gold Dust is sold 
in 5C size and large 





packages. The large .s 
package means greater **Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 
economy. do your work’’ 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap (the oval cake) 


































have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success. 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
Catalog showsallstyles of pleasure vehi- ~€ 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- ‘ 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
harness, 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Pratt-Forty’’ Automobile. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 












ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest yee? 
located in all parts of the world 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 216 East St. Louis, Ill. 









MAE YOUR SURPLUS FRUITS AND os 
VEGETABLES EARN HANDSOME PROFITS 


Great demand for goods canned at home. We = 
can furnish you with a complete cannirg outfit |f 
just like thoseused in the largest canning factor es, 
only in smaller sizes—even K:tchen Outfits. Operated both 
open and under pressure. kvaporaters and cookers. Order 
these direct from us and save middleman'’s profit’ Adopted 
and used by the Girls Tomato Clubs, Membersin the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Send us a Card tor Free Descriptive 


Literature and Price List. Good agents wanted. Sf é 5 \ 
HOME CANNER COMPANY, Hickory, N- C. or, i 


ue 
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rare ® 
Home, Cannen Co 
wenney MONS 




















How the Farmer Can Add to His Income 
We want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
for ourcatalogue. It shows how big money can be made canning 
fruits and vegetables ; how easy it is to build up a profitable 
business by investing only a few dollarsina 


L Canning Outfit, 


The “Stahl” is the best and cheapest outfit 
on the market. Made in all sizes and fully 
guaranteed. Thousands in use. With every 
outfit for canning we give complete directions 
and show you how to market canned goods to 
the best advantage. Write to-day for catalogue, 


\E 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 
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My feet to paths unknown, 


O Love divine, 
Be Thou my strength and 


Nor street of shining gold. 
Unto my fitting place. 


The river of Thy peace. 


AT LAST. 


HEN on my day of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Helper ever present, 


stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting; 

Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy unbounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 


Some humble door amung Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long.—QJ. G. Whittier. 








System Explained. 


By Louis R. Wilson, Librarian, 


MERSON once said that one 
could remain within the limits 
of a modest country seat and 


yet be much traveled and widely 
cultured. 


Better still, in his com- 
paratively home- 
keeping though 
surpassingly full 
life, he exem- 
plified the signif- 
icant idea _ to 
which he gave 
utterance. To him 
the two means of 
traveling abroad 
in thought and 
of acquiring a 





p POUIS R. WILSON. 
ide knowledge of the facts and 
Hes common to his every day 
wé@rld, while yet remaining at home 
in body, were books and nature. 
Through these he became familiar 
with the facts of life and came to 
recognize back of all natural objects 
and of life itself a divinity shaping 
them and unifying them into a sat- 
isfactory whole. 


Twenty-Nine States Have Traveling 
Libraries. 

In order that home life—home 
life in the country especially—might 
be enriched and the outlook of the 
country fireside éxtended beyond the 


} bars and over the hills to the great 


Qutside world, and that a fuller 


knowledge of home life itself might 


be made possible, the traveling li- 
brary has been established and is 
being operated in 29 States. 


The traveling library system is a 
very simple thing. A State creates 
$ special commission by legislative 

1actment. Ordinarily it is composed 

teachers, librarians, and others 
who have demonstrated marked abil- 

in directing the reading of chil- 
drten and communities. They serve 
hosp pay, but are empowered to 
employ a trained library secretary 
and assistants to carry on the active 












F. $. STAHL MANUFACTURING CO., Bex 311 £, Qumcr, I. 





work necessary in operating the li- 


WHY NOT HAVE TRAVELING LIBRARIES? 


Farmers and Their Families in Twenty-Nine States Now Have 
Such Advantages, but Few in the South—A Good Reform for 
the Farmers’ Union and All Farmers 


to Help Along—The 


University of North Carolina. 


braries. The State appropriates a 
given amount of money for the pur- 
chase of books and maintenance. The 
books are carefully selected by the 
secretary and the commissioners 
after they have considered carefully 
the interests of all those whom the 
traveling collections are intended to 
serve. Then they are made up in 
cases of from 25 to 50 volumes and 
are ready for distribution upon prop- 
er application. Usually the commis- 
sion maintains a public office in the 
State library at the Capitol from 
which the cases are sent out free of 
charge except for transportation. The 
borrowers usually pay this. 


Special and General Collections 


Upon request special collections 
can be secured to meet special needs. 
A debating library or a reference li- 
brary can be sent to a village school. 
A public health library can be sent 
to a community interested in the 
suppression of preventable diseases. 
A gardening library can be sent to a 
group of truckers, thus enabling the 
State to make more effective the 
work of the departments of educa- 
tion, health and agriculture, and ce- 
menting all into a more helpful, re- 
lated union. Ordinarily, however, 
the libraries are sent in less special- 
ized form and are for the public 
use of: 

1. Rural settlements which have 
no library facilities. 

2. Schools which have small col- 
lections and are consequently in need 
of supplementing from the outside 
if they are to be kept fresh and in- 
teresting. 

3. Villages or towns which have 
not established public libraries but 
for which the collections thus sent 
may become the centers around 
which public libraries will spring up. 

4. High schools, special study 
clubs, local associations, etc., which 
are in need of richer reference col- 
lections or desire a few special books 
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on special subjects but do not feel 
justified in purchasing the books 
outrig#t. 

The libraries are usually kept for 
from three to six months. At the 
end of the period they are sent back 


to the commission to be replaced by 
another. In this way each commu- 
nity having a library association or 
c‘ation is kept supplied with new, 


interesting. books, and the books are 
read by from one to two dozen com- 
munities before they are worn out. 
Sometimes shipments of magazines, 
pictures and stereopticon views are 


also sent along with the books to 
add to their variety and attractive- 
ness. 


ime for the South to Wake Up. 


In the Southern States the very 
great benefits to be derived from this 
system have not been generally en- 
joved, primarily because the people 
have not known that books could be 
supplied in this way and at very 
little expense to the State. They 




















have not realized that a part of the 
State’s revenues can be as legitimate- 
ly used in providing a public library 
of this nature for the citizens of the 
State at large as the revenues of a 
city may be in the maintenance of 
a library for its citizens. The prin- 
ciple is the same. Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Texas have library 
commissions of very recent estab- 
lishment, but only Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky have set aside 
funds in any sense adequate to make 
the operation of the system effective 
The other commissions have a very 
few special libraries, but their ap- 
propriations do not admit of the op- 
eration of extensive systems. The 
use of these, however, is such as to 
demonstrate clearly the need for 
more generous appropriations for 
this purpose. 

In other sections conditions are 
better. In Massachusetts the State 
Agricultural College aids the com- 
mission by sending out the special 
agricultural libraries. Kansas owns 
35,000 volumes and has 525 cases 
in constant circulation. Ohio spends 
$19,000 the year for similar pur- 
poses and New Jersey’s 237 collec- 
tions were so operated in 1910 that 
the aggregate of 40,570 volumes 
loaned were read by 118,500 borrow- 
ers in different sections of the State. 


How the Plan Would Work. 


Two practical questions present 
themselves in this discussion: (1) 
How can communities make use of 
such systems? and (2) How to get 
them started in States now without 
them. 

The answers in both instances 
simple. 

Groups of rural tax payers, rural 
schools, special study clubs and vil- 
lage library associations are usually 
the beneficiaries of such systems. Ap- 
plication blanks are furnished upon 
request by the library commissions 
or State libraries. If a group of ru- 
ral tax payers wishes the loan of a 
library, five or ten of its members 
form a library association, sign the 
application blank and agree to be re- 
sponsible for the library while it is 
in their possession, to pay transpor- 
tation charges on it to and from the 
issuing office and to place it in the 
home of a librarian whom they name 
where the books may be accessible, 
free of charge, to the whole commu- 
nity. The applications are filed in 
the order of’ their receipt and the 
collections are sent out for three 
months, four months or six months 
as the issuing office may determine. 
When the period expires the library 
is returned and a fresh one with diff- 
erent volumes is sent to take its 
place. If a school wishes to use the 
system, the school committeemen are 
made the responsible board and the 
teacher is usually chosen as libra- 


are 


rian. In a similar way special study 
clubs and library associations in 


small towns may be organized and 


“OF A’ THE AIRTS THE 


For there the bonnie lassie lives, | 
The lassie I lo’e best; 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monie a hill between; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I hear her in the tunefu’ 
There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 


There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 





| 
WIND CAN BLAW.”’ L 
| 
| 


F a’ the airts the wind can blaw, ’ 
I dearly like the west, 


and fair: 
birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 


I see her sweet 


By fountain, shaw, or green; 


’ 


But minds me o’ my Jean. 


—Robert Burns. 








upon application may receive special 
or general collections as their needs 
require. The whole plan is exceed- 
ingly simple and its value lies in the 
fact that for a comparatively small 
appropriation on the part of the 
State and for a small transportation 
charge borne by the community the 
varied services of a free public li- 
brary may be carried to the hearth- 
stone of every citizen of a whole 
State. 
Get Such Service in Your 
State 

We now come the immediately 
practical question for the majority of 
The Progressive Farmer readers, 
which is, How to get the service in 
States that have not provided such 
advantages for their rural popula- 
tion? In Virginia and Tennessee the 
State libraries have already been em- 
powered, legally, to operate such 
systems, and in North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, 
State Library Commissions have been 
formally established by law for the 
same purpose, but only in Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee has any- 


How to 


thing like adequate financial support 
been provided to make their oper- 
ation possible. The question is one 
of getting funds from the States to 
purchase the books, provide the 
eases, and pay the clerical force for 
the management of the systems. Vir- 
ginia began the work in 1905-06 with 
an appropriation of $7,500 and an 
annual appropriation of $2,500 since. 
Kentucky has spent $6,000 annually 
since June, 1910, for’ similar pur- 
poses. Since 1909, Tennessee has 
sent traveling collections to schools, 
but has not extended the service to 
other groups. In other of the South- 
ern States the appropriations are 
negligible and in some neither the 
machinery nor the financial support 
has been provided. 

To change this condition, it is 
necessary that all who are interested 
in this form of library extension and 
who would profit by it, unite in their 
demand upon the respective States 
for this special service. Agitate the 
matter through your farmers’ organ- 
izations, Woman’s Betterment Asso- 
ciations, and by personally urging 
fhe matter upon your legislators. 








GIVE YOUR CHILDREN GOOD BOOKS TO READ. 





Every Farm Home Needs, 
Farm Paper, 
Books as Possible. 


(1) 





By Mrs. 
OT long ago I had occasion to 
spend an hour or two in a farm 
home on business and had to 
wait quite a while for the owners 
to come in. So I began to look 
around for something to read, and 
the only thing I could find was a half 
copy of a weekly paper three weeks 
old. Not even the time-honored al- 
manac was hanging over the clock. 
Now, I wish this was an extreme 
case and only to be met with occa- 
sionally, but it is not. In this day 
of inexpensive books and papers, too 
often the only books to be found in 
a home are the children’s school 
books and the Bible—sometimes not 
even the Bible is there. This is a 
distinct loss to the whole family, but 
most of all to the children, for it is 
with the children we have most to 
do. It is hard to teach old dogs 
new tricks and folks who didn’t learn 
to love reading when they were 
young are not apt to take it up 
when they get old. But there is no 
excuse for any family to be without 
reading matter and I think a daily 
newspaper, as many good magazines 
and farm papers as one can afford, 
and a few good books, to be added 
to from time to time, should be con- 
sidered necessities in every home and 
provision made for that item of ex- 
pense. 


While our daily papers leave much 
to be desired with their murders, sui- 
cides, divorce scandals and the like, 


a Good Newspaper, (2) a Good 
(3) at Least One G ood Magazine, (4) as Many Good 


Lillian Brooks Gatlin, Atmore, 
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THE SHOE THAT SATISFIES the out-door 

worker like yourself, for all sorts of service 
in all sorts of weather. No shoecan be built 
better, stronger, or to wear longer. Also fit 
like a glove, and the most comfortable every- 
day shoe you ever walked in. Name on 


yellow label protects 
you against imitations, 





















Catalog No. 11 


illustrates all 
heights Menz 
“Ease”, also the 
“American Boy” 
built to give the 
strong, sturdy, 
out-door boy hon- 
estservice. Send 
for it. 



















































upper 
leather is ale 
ways Menz 
“Ease” Special 
Elk. Unusually 
strong, yet soft 
as glove leather 
and never gets 
hard and full of 
uncomfortable 
wrinkles. Sole 
leather is selected 
Oak. Counters and 
heels absolutely solid and 
made in our own factory. A 
shoe throughcut that you can 
take apart and find no fault with. 


sample of this wonderful leather. We have 
dealers all over your state. If we can’t refer 
pyou to one near you, we can introduce Menz 
“Ease” and “American Boy” shoes direct to 
ou from the factory, regular retail prices, 
delivery prepaid. 


[Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich, 





One Good Hustling Agent Wanted 
in every community to take orders for 
our celebrated made-to-measure 
clothes. You make big profits—$2.00 to 
$7.00 on every suit. Write us before 
we get an agent in your territory 
and you will receive an astonish- 
ing offer. No money, no experi- 
nce necessary. 


WE START YOU FREE 


We furnish you with every- 
thing and place you in a business 
of your own that will mean 
from $1,500 to $3,000 a 
} year to you. Easiest and 

most profitable business 
. in the world. Every man 
in your vicinity a possible 
customer. Our low prices 
an able assistance 
get the trade for you. 


PANTS *2¢ 
SUITS *90 


We an Express 
“ Every garment cut 
and made to ‘measure in latest city ‘sty le, perfect fit 
uaranteed. Money refunded if goods are not satis- 
actory. Beautiful Sampie Outfit, order blanks, 
tape line, FREE. With our complete instructions you 
can take measurements as accurately as any tailor. 
Write for your territory and outfit today, 





Ala. 


yet I would not like to try to get 
along without one. I hope the time 
will come when public sentiment will 
cause papers to be printed that will 
omit these things, but until that 
time comes, perhaps the best we can 
do is not to read them and teach 
our children by precept and example 
not to read them. If they 
us reading the sensational 
the paper, and only 
ing the best things 
naturally come to care only for the 
best. The daily newspaper 
read is a great educator. 


part of 
hear us discuss- 
in it, they will 


is not just as important as that 
made hundreds of years ago. Why 
is not the revolution in Mexico or 


China as important as revolutions of 
the past? Why is the date that Pres- 
ident Taft abrogated our treaty with 
Russia not as important as the date 
on which that treaty was made? Yet 
in school the child will probably be 
made to study one and hear 
a word about the other. So if the 
child to be truly educated, 
must have the newspaper 
read and discussed in 
circle. 


never 


is 
properly 
the family 
Then in the magazines we get a 
resume of the most important events 
and sketches of people who are doing 
things in the world, and this is such 
a wonderful world we are living in 
these days! So many things happen- 
(Continued on page 26.) 





don’t see | 


rightly | 
I can’t see | 
why the history that is making today | 


he | 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison Street, Chicago 











| : 
'4 Glorious Roses 
| And 2 Packets Seeds 


For ONLY 25 Cents 


ne 

? SocvE sn DE PIERRE NOTTING— 
Deep yellow, fine buds. 

PRESIDENT TAFT— Marvelous 

pink rose, very free. 

FRIE HER VON MARECHAL—Rich- 
est red, superb for bedding or 
cut flowers. 

These roses have all won gold 
medals from among hundreds. 
They will give 
day this summer, 
1 PKT. PANSY, 


Cry them. 
GIANT TRIMER- 








Black, Cactus and Double. 





RETAIL VALUE OF ABOVE “COLLECTION 85¢ 


flower lovers and 25c. 
not appear again. 
the newest and best. 
sorts of house plants,etc. Catalogue free. 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 


Florist and Dahlia Specialist, Box 258 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





NEW Feather 
Beds bee 


$B 










For tine we offer 1u/l 
New Fe at! r 5 $3.25 each, 6 lb 
Feather } hv per pair, fo.b f ce 
sh with r. All new live‘ cath- 
tA, Tick y. Guarant ias 
presented or money ba r oT. 
nc mmercial and Farmers Bink, 
: 1 .C. Order t i ud- 
vantage of these ! TE 8, or write for or 


fiitow Ce. Dept. (; cater 18, 7 c. 


Fish Wiil ©it 


like hungry wolves, fiii: 2ate 
eon or trotline if you bait with 
Mag ic-Fish-Lure. 
Best bait ever disc wae for attracting all kind 
of fish. 25cts.a box. Write for Free Booklet an 
my special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
Radr dress J. EF. Gregory, K-19, St. Louis, Mo 


Southorn Feathor 





ASK FOR CATALOG No. 14 containing “if 


FLORENCE EDITH COULTHWAITB 
ee e a & “ = striped crim- 


you roses every 


ie t Abello French/ 
1 PET. ‘DAHLIA SEED, mixec¢ 

New Century, Single St pes 

fh Cad a ee as quic kis'ea aa 


It is yours for six names of real home owning 
Send today, this offer may 
I catalog nearly 400 roses, all 
Dahlias, Ferns, Palms, all 
Address 
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,. You can tell by a man’s farm whether 


he reads it or not.’ 
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HE article ‘“‘First Spring Spraying for Peaches 

and Plums,” in our issue of February 24 was 

written by Prof. L. A. Niven, and not by Prof. 
Gee, to whom it was credited by mistake. 


OR the first time the National Corn Exposition 
is to be held in the South. The first one was 
held in Chicago in 1907, the second and third in 
Omaha in 1908 and 1909, and the fourth in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1911. The next is to be held in 
Columbia, S. C., January 27 to February 8, 1913. 
In view of the record the South is making in corn 
production it is eminently fitting that the expo- 
sition now comes to our section. Our best corn 
growers should begin to make plans to send 
exhibits. 








EE that house over there?” said a friend to the 
writer as we rode through a farming section 
yesterday. ‘‘Well, the man who owns it moved 
away because the people voted a special tax for 
schools. That hasn’t been but a little while ago, 
and now the section to which he moved not only 
has a special school tax but has voted bonds also.” 
This is a good illustration of how hard it is to 
get out of the way of progress anywhere in the 
South to-day. The ‘“‘standpatters’” here might as 
well surrender to the inevitable. They must either 
do that or get run over. 





OBESON COUNTY, N. C., now moves forward 

to claim high rank among the progressive 
counties of the South. Its action in employing a 
County Superintendent of Health to give his en- 
tire time to public health work cannot be too 
highly commended. Every county should have a 
county school superintendent, a county superin- 
tendent of health, and a county commissioner of 
agriculture, each employed for his entire time. 
With agricultural progress, educational work, and 
the public health all looked after by experts, and 
all movements for their betterment officially en- 
couraged, no county can fail to make its citizens 
proud of it. 





HE Progressive Farmer has not abated one jot 
its interest in the campaign to ‘‘Make the 
South a Land of Painted Farm Houses.’’ If your 
house isn’t painted, Mr. Farmer, get the family 
together after supper to-night and join in a reso- 
lution that it shall be painted before the year 
ends. Resolve on more beauty for 1912. It’s 
easier to achieve than you think. As one of our 
correspondents recently quoted: 
“A little bed of flowers, 
A little coat of paint, 
Will make a pretty home 
Out of one that ain’t.”’ 





N a letter we have just received from Mr. 

George M. Whitaker, of the National Dairy 
Union, the position of our farmers on the oleo- 
margarine question is very clearly stated as 
follows: 

“The dairy people have no antagonism to 
normal oleomargarine as such: it has a food 
value and may be a wholesome and legiti- 
mate substitute for butter. Such genuine 
oleomargarine is practically untaxed. The 
oleomargarine manufactured so that much of 
it will be sold dishonestly, at a fictitious 
price is the kind of oleo upon which the Gov- 
ernment imposes a substantial tax: and this 
tax is in the interest of commercial honesty 
and does not increase the cost of living a 
penny.” 





N ANOTHER page we are publishing three 
letters and as many clippings on the slaugh- 
ter of our useful birds. The writer must con- 
fess that he has never been able to understand 
just what it is that makes any man or boy wish 
to kill a bird which he cannot eat. Nor can he 


understand why any farmer will tamely submit 
to seeing all the quail or meadow larks on his 


place slaughtered by a gang of so-called sports- 
men. The hunting season is now about over, 
but care for the birds is just as important in 
spring as at any season. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader should do every thing he can to 
make his place a pleasant home for the birds so 
that they will come to his fields and orchards 
and shade trees to build nests and raise their 
young. It will add, not only to his profits, but 
also to the beauty and charm of farm life and to 
the growth of his own spirit in tenderness and 
manliness. 





HERE is much interest in the success of Geor- 
gia’s plan of apportioning convicts pro rata 
among the counties of the State for road work, 
instead of leasing them to private corporations, 
as the terrible practice was a few years ago. The 
first year (1909) only about half the counties ap- 
plied for their quota of convicts, but at present 
only eight counties ‘‘are not working the convicts, 
and their roads are being worked by other coun- 
ties.”” Having five thousand convicts at work for 
two years in giving Georgia better roads has 
already produced a great improvement. 





HE following extract from a farmer boy’s let- 

ter, recently received, makes us feel good, as 
can well be imagined; but it did more than that. 
It shows how the interest in good farming devel- 
ops when it once gets into a man’s system, and 
taken with other parts of the boy’s letter, it af- 
fords more evidence of what we claim—that The 
Progressive Farmer really helps to promote better 
farming and reaily makes better farmers of its 
readers. 

“I saw in the Enterprise a year or so ago 
where there was a paper printed at Raleigh, 
N. C., by the name of The Progressive 
Farmer. I asked my father for ten cents to 
get the paper for ten weeks for a trial. He 
said: ‘That paper is no count; I have known 
that paper for five years. It is nothing.’ So 
he would not give me the money. So I waited 
until I got the money myself. When I got 
the money myself I sent for the paper to 
come ten weeks. When the ten weeks was 
out I got a dollar and sent for it a year. He 
liked it so well he got so he would read it a 
little. Then he got so he read it more and 
more and now he is just as big a fool over it 
as Iam. He renewed my subscription and 
paid for it the last time.’’ 

There are lots of other farmers who could be 
made reading farmers and changed, as this man 
was, from a backward one-horse farmer into a 
progressive two-horse farmer, if they could only 
have The Progressive Farmer placed before them 
for a few weeks. There are, no doubt, some such 
among your neighbors. Send us their names and 
let us send them sample copies, or better still, 
present them with ten weeks’ subscription and 
see if the effect will not be good. 





Most Southern Soils are too Poor to 
Grow Corn. 


E SOUTHERN farmers have been patting 
ourselves on the back lately because we 
have at length found out that we live in 

“the real Corn Belt” and because some Southern 
boys and a few Southern men have made yields 
of corn unequaled in any other section. 

All this is well enough, but because Bennie 
Beeson and Troupe Toadvine, Jerry Moore and 
Charlie Parker, and the rest of those hustling 
boys have made great crops of corn, let not any 
reader of The Progressive Farmer conclude that 
he can grow even a fair crop on ordinary land or 
without close attention to all the details of soil 
preparation, seed selection, cultivation, etc. 

The South is potentially a great corn country, 
but it is not actually so to-day. Only two States 
in The Progressive Farmer territory last year 
averaged as much as twenty bushels of corn to 
the acre; and a yield of less than twenty bushels 
of corn to the acre is, as Dr. Butler says this 
week, disgracefully low. There is no profit in 
growing the ordinary crop of corn, and one of 
two things is evident: either the average South- 
ern soil is too poor to produce a profitable crop 
of corn or the average Southern farmer does not 
know how to grow the crop. 

There is no use trying to escape this conclu- 
sion; and it is time for every Southern farmer to 
face the fact for himself fairly and squarely, and 
see where the trouble is. The Progressive Farmer 
does not mind saying that most of the land plant- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ed to’corn is too poor to grow corn profitably. 
Think of an average yield of thirteen bushels vi 
corn to the acre for a whole State! That means 
thousands of acres have made ten bushels or less. 
No man can afford to grow corn on such land. it 
is true that good farming should produce mo:e 
corn than that on almost any land; but let us not 
be too hard on ourselves and our methods. We 
are blaming the soil just now, and it is not too 
much to expect of any acre of land that it pro- 
duce more than ten bushels of corn, even when 
farmed in a very indifferent manner. The plain 
truth is, that our soils are too poor to grow corn; 
and, talk as we may about the South being the 
natural Corn Belt—a true enough statement—it 
will never be the real Corn Belt until Southern 
soils are made better. 

It is the old story, the one we have so often 
failed to heed, but the one we sooner or later will 
have to heed—the first essential to profitable 
farming of any kind is a good soil, and until we 
make the preservation and increase of soil fer- 
tility the first consideration in our system of 
farming, we are going to realize small profits 
from any crop we may grow. 





The Cost of Careless Preparation. 


HE time to complete planting preparations 
will soon be here and many farmers will 
proceed to limit their crops by the lack of 

attention given this preparation. 

We all know farmers with whom poor plowing 
or poor preparation before planting seems to have 
become a fixed habit. Of course, these farmers 
expect to overcome this initial carelessness by 
special attention later; but it is very seldom that 
they do. It is not too much to say that the man 
who does poor plowing almost surely reduces the 
yield of his crop, right in the season’s beginning, 
below what he has a reasonable right to expect. 
The same thing is true of the man who neglects to 
use the harrow or the roller as he should in get- 
ting his land ready to plant. It is very hard in- 
deed, for any later cultivation, fertilization or 
care to make up for defects in this preliminary 
work. 

It would seem that only a little thought should 
be needed to convince any farmer that a lack 
of thoroughness in the preparation for a crop is 
more serious than it is likely to be in any of the 
subsequent operations. The man who does poor 
plowing, lessens, to a certain extent, the returns 
from every subsequent bit of labor put on the 
crop. He has in the very beginning made a maxi- 
mum crop almost impossible, even if all the later 
preparation and cultivation should be perfectly 
done. 

This is a point :which it will be well to remem- 
ber as spring and the time of preparation come 
on. To make the very best crop, the very best 
conditions throughout the whole life of the crop 
are necessary; to do slipshod work or to neglect 
anything needing to be done during the prepara- 
tion period, means to make that maximum yield 
impossible at the very start. Surely, it is no more 
than plain common-sense to have everything just 
as good as it can be as long as possible—to give a 
chance, at least during the early stages of crop- 
making, for the full crop so generally hoped for 
and so seldom attained. 

One other thought in this same line may not 
be amiss: However important may be the prep- 
aration of the soil for a crop, the soil itself is of 
even more importance. The man who plants on 
poor land knows that his crop will not give the 
profit it should; and the man who plants any crop 
on land that is so poor as to make a profitable 
crop possible only if all other conditions should 
be the very best, is engaging in business of a very 
uncertain nature. 





An exchange says that where you see 





poor 
livestock, there is usually a poor farmer. About 
right, too. 

In society you will not find health, but in na- 


ture.—Thoreau. 
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Why Has Cotton Gone Up? 


HY has cotton gone to ten cents? Is it 
W because of a normal demand from spin- 

ners—so natural and normal a demand 
that farmers may expect ten cents if they make 
another bumper crop? Or is it due to such con- 
ditions as farmers should be warned against, and 
warned promptly? 

We believe the latter explanation is the correct 
one. Let us present one significant fact to prove 
our belief. It was brought to attention by Mr. 
J. A. Brown, of Chadbourn, N. C., a former execu- 
tive committeeman of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation and now State organizer in the cotton 
crop reduction movement. Mr. Brown was in 
The Progressive Farmer office a few days ago and 
strongly emphasized the fact that although cotton 
has gone to ten cents now, our cotton growers 
must by no means assume that they can plant 
another crop and get ten cents next fall. The 
truth is, that the spinners believe that the farm- 
ers are reducing their acreage, and on that as- 
sumption they are now buying largely beyond 
their present needs—believing, as they do, that 
the reduced acreage will mean higher prices next 
fall. This explains the recent advance in the 
markets all over the country. 

In proof Mr. Brown showed us a telegram he 
had just received from Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange reporting that for 
the first six months of this cotton year (it runs 
from September ist to September ist) the foreign 
spinners, European and Canadian, had bought 
5,450,000 bales American cotton, while last year 
they only took 7,746,000 bales for the whole 
twelve months. 

This demonstrates conclusively that these for- 
eign manufacturers are buying for future needs. 
In consequence, there will be a corresponding 
decreased demand from them next fall, and if a 
big crop is made, prices will certainly go away 
below ten cents. In fact, if prices went below ten 
cents last fall, when mills were hungry and even 
famishing for lint, what must our farmers expect 
if they make a big crop this year with mills well 
stocked with our big 1911 crop? 

In view of these facts, Mr. Brown made the 
following pertinent comment which we heartily 
endorse: 

“The foreign spinner has not forgotten the 
experience of a few years ago when a crop of 
14,000,000 bales caused a slump in prices 
from about sixteen cents (during the Sully 
campaign) to about six and one-half cents, 
followed the next year by a tremendous re- 
duction in acreage and a series of four years 
of twelve to fourteen-cent cotton. The for- 
eign buyer is evidently anticipating a repeti- 
tion of this action on the part of the Southern 
cotton growers, and it would be suicidal on 
our part to disappoint them. 

“Reduction and diversification are the only 
salvation of the South in this crisis, and I 
sincerely hope that the recent small advance 
in prices will not fool the Southern people. 
Unless there is a reduction in acreage and 
practical disversification, then stagnation in 
all lines of business is sure to follow.’’ 
Ten-cent prices now are certainly no guarantee 

of these figures at selling time next fall. Keep 
your cotton acreage down to the point you have 
had in mind before prices advanced. 


A Thought for the Week. 


R EMEMBER this saying: ‘“‘The good pay- 
master is lord of another man’s purse. He 
that is known to pay punctually and exactly 
to the time he promises, may at any time, and on 
any occasion, raise all the money his friends can 
spare. This is sometimes of great use. After 
industry and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the rising of a young man in the world than 
punctuality and justice in all his dealings; there- 
fore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond 
the time you promised, lest a disappointment shut 
up your friend’s purse forever.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 








Your neighbor may be a pretty good fellow 
after all. Talk things over with him and see if 
you can’t help each other. 











“What’s The News?” 




















Will Mr. Roosevelt Succeed? 


HE first week following the announcement 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination failed to bring forth 
any dramatic response to his curt announcement. 
His first appearance thereafter was before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, where the Springfield 
Republican reports that his reception was ‘“‘some- 
thing like a political frost.” It adds that prob- 
ably not 25 of the 280 members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature are for him. This very careful 
and accurate paper, which is really independent 
in politics in spite of its name, sums up the situ- 
ation as follows: 

“No stampede into his camp has followed 
the announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy. The newspapers of this part of the coun- 
try, with extraordinary unanimity, have come 
out in opposition to him. The Taft forces 
are being strengthened and not weakened. 

* * * The Philadelphia Record, an indepen- 

dent newspaper, summarizes public opinion 

in the East at least, when it says that ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has betrayed himself, his 
friend, and his party.’ ”’ 

The writer seeks to edit this news review in 
The Progressive Farmer without prejudice or 
bias. In nothing that we say is it our first aim 
to help any special party or any special political 
leader. Our aim is only to set down the truth 
as we see it, without fear or favor. If this 
helps anyone or hurts anyone, we are not to 
blame. In pursuance of this policy we have fre- 
quently defended Mr. Roosevelt from what we 
regarded as unfair attacks on him by Democratic 
papers. In fact, the writer, by reason of a pleas- 
ant personal acquaintance with Mr. Roosevelt and 
from having followed with approval many of his 
public policies, has heretofore been classed among 
the admirers—in many respects—of the Rough 
Rider. His present attitude, we must say, how- 
ever, has almost completely dispelled the admira- 
tion we have felt for many of his characteristics; 
and we have no doubt but that our own sentiment 
is entertained by many of his former friends. 
That he has played false with his former declara- 
tion regarding a third term is a fact that no quan- 
tity of words can possibly explain away. That 
his attitude towards Mr. Taft savors of treachery 
is an opinion that it is also difficult to escape. 
Of course, President Taft has made mistakes, but 
that he is clean and courageous and sincere and 
has honestly sought to do his duty as he saw it, 
few even of his enemies profess to doubt. In the 
early part of his administration he was unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his friends, and he was 
doubtless too dogged in his loyalty to Ballinger 
and others, whom we must think he believed 
worthy however sure in our own minds that 
they were not. Mr. Taft also seems to have been 
grievously imposed upon by Payne, Aldrich and 
others, with regard to the early tariff legislation 
of his administration. For the last year or two, 
however, his policy has appeared to be more pro- 
gressive than past Republican records and plat- 
forms would call for; and Mr. Roosevelt is going 
to have one of the hardest tasks of his life to 
prove charges of unfaithfulness against Taft suffi- 
cient to justify his repudiation and affront to the 
man that he made President. 

We view both with regret and disappointment 
the action of Mr. Roosevelt in giving way to what 
we cannot but regard as a selfish and unjustifi- 
able ambition, at once unworthy of his past re- 
cord and dangerous to American institutions—a 
position he has taken in defiance of his own sol- 
emn pledge, of the obligations imposed by his 
friendship for Mr. Taft, and of the confidence 
he had evoked from millions of citzens who 
would have expected him to play a more un- 
selfish and heroic part. We feel that the Na- 
tion’s affairs the coming four years would fare 
much better in charge of a sincere, open, straight- 
forward man like Mr. Taft, unconsumed by am- 
bition and with no desire for anything beyond 
doing the day’s work well, rather than entrusted 
to the keeping of a man whose success would 
destroy the safeguard we have set up against one- 
man power in the Republic. Roosevelt, we be- 
lieve, has indeed a passion for the public good, 
but his colossal egotism would make him try 
to promote the public good through the futile 
and suicidal methods of autocracy, the Caesar- 
like methods -of personal rule, which, however 
seemingly beneficial they might be in immediate 
results, would in the main prove destructive of 
the healthful and saving principles of democracy 
in which alone the Nation can trust for permanent 
safety. . 
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Taking this view of the case, we are not yet 
prepared to believe that the Republican Party 
(which has never before refused a President a re- 
nomination when he wanted it) will now admin- 
ister this insult to so clean and in many respects 
so able a man as President Taft. Even if Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity is sufficient to accomplish 
this humiliation, however, it by no means follows 
that his popularity would bring him success 
at the polls in November. In New England, New 
York, and the Middle States, he seems to have 
no very strong following. In the West he is ad- 
mittedly popular, but so is Woodrow Wilson. If 
the New Jersey Governor were nominated as the 
Democrati¢ candidate he would divide the West 
with Roosevelt, and with the solid South and 
much of the East to draw on, would certainly 
leave Mr. Roosevelt’s election a matter of doubt, 
to say the very least. 


Told in Little Space. 


HE Democratic House Committee on Naval 

i Affairs urges the party caucus to re-con- 

sider its action in voting against the con- 
struction of two new battle-ships a year. Un- 
less two a year are constructed, Secretary Meyer 
points out, by 1916 Great Britain, Germany, 
France and Japan would each be ahead of us in 
naval strength. It is not likely that Congress 
will be willing to see Japan outstrip us. The 
Government should do more for the cause of in- 
ternational arbitration and we should work to- 
wards some international agreement for the limi- 
tation of armaments, but in the present state of 
things we cannot afford to take fourth place 
among the naval powers of the earth. 

* * * 

The Government so far has been unable to stop 
the preparations for the great English coal strike, 
which promises to be one of the most serious in- 
dustrial troubles of this generation. The ever- 
resourceful administration of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
however, holds out the threat that the British 
Government itself will work the mines if the 
mine owners refuse suitable terms of compro- 
mise; and this threat may bring the owners to 
terms. It is not right that the whole people 
should suffer because of stubbornness on one part 
or the other in a case like this, and it would be 
interesting to see the British Government try the 
proposed experiment. 

* * * 

With all their virtues, the Chinese have not 
yet developed the principles of orderliness and 
obedience to authority which have helped win 
Japan the confidence of other governments. In 
Japan lynching or mob law is a thing almost un- 
heard of. The Chinese will probably develop 
greater orderliness once a strong popular govern- 
ment of their own is created; but meanwhile their 
good name must suffer much from mob outbreaks 
here and there. The mutiny of Yuan Shih Kai’s 
soldiers in Peking last week was a regrettable 
manifestation of weakness. 

* * * 

Evidence of extortion and mismanagement on 
the part of the great express companies continues 
to accumulate. The New York Outlook sums 
up the whole matter by saying that “‘it costs two 
or three times as much to send a given package 
in this country as it does abroad.’ The only 
remedy is the parcels post, enabling the Gov- 
ernment to transport packages for the people at 
as low rate as it does in England and other Euro- 
pean countries. Once again, write your Con- 
gressman. 

* ¢ *& 

A great famine prevails in China where it is 
officially declared that 3,000,000 persons are on 
the verge of starvation, and a less serious famine 
in India where the British Government is having 
to give relief to thousands. The Chinese famine 
was caused by floods and the Indian famine by 
drouth. 

*s * * 

“The strawberry and trucking situations are 
very backward. Berry situation decidedly worse 
than in last twenty years. Irish potatoes not 
planted yet-—two weeks behind.” So writes E. D. 
Pearsall, Rock Point, N. C. 

e 2 6 

The situation in Mexico continues threatening. 
As Uncle Remus would say, ‘it looks like every 
minute’s gwine to be the next,’’ in that unhappy 
Republic. No one knows when trouble may 
break out. 

* * * 

The United States Government has taken com- 
mendable action in getting the great Powers to 
agree against a division of China. 

: x * # 

President Taft disapproves of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock’s recommendation for Government 
ownership of the telegraph. 
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OAKWOOD FARM) 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 
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Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 





Dropped September 25, 1909. Solid color. 
His sire is out of Ora of Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter ar. His dam’s 
record is 500 Ibs. butter i 





A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. | 


WRITE FOR 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 





We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. | 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


Guernsey 2nd Holstein 


BULL 


FOR SALE 


Three years old, weight 1500, prime condition. 





Evergreen Lumber Co., Evergreen, N. C. 


Saddle Stallion, Double Chief, 


3544 A. M. SH. B. A. 

Four years old. Loy 15%. A few mares 
and geldings 5 and 3 gaits; registered. Chief 
and Denmark breeding. Also a fine stock 
jack, 15% hands, white points, registered. | 
A good herd jack. 

GEO. B. ROBINSON - 
301 E. 





Danville, Ky. 


Walnut St. 


Registered Jerseys 


Six heifers and four bull 
grandson of the great Eminent, offered for 
sale. Their dams trace back to old 
massie. Four to six months old. 

Address, 


3. N. VARNELL, Cleveland, Tenn. 
HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 -- 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR ST 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
come see our stock. We pay freight to des- 
tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we 
one in your community. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 

Nashville, Tenn. 
State Fair. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


A few exceptionally well bred, registered 
Holstein bull calves. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to get a pure-bred animal of the best 
breeding to build up and improve your dairy 
stock at a very low price. 


J. P. TAYLOR 


Orange, Va. 





calves, sired by 








ALLION IS A 








Box 192. 
Branch Barn, 








MODERN FARM MACHINERY 

Saves labor and gives best results. 
use depends upon horse power, 
efficiency. 

PURCHASE PERCHERONS. 

Tend more land. Produce larger crops; make more 
money. Percherons turn wide, deep furrows, disk with 
eagerness, play with tooth harrows, mowers and cu ti- 
vators. Twoonthe binder do more work than three 
light grades. The colts are profit. Let me give you 
some facts in bulletin forms H. Nothing to sell. 

Address WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary Percheron 
Society of America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


But its successful 
That fac.ory controls 








SHETLAND PONIES—THIRTY BREEDS 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Dogs and Poultry. 
Catalog, 4 cents. 
J. D. STODGHILL, - Shelbyvilie, 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Herd established 50 years. The oldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type herd in 
America. Bred to produce beef and milk combined. 
A fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write 


W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
Owing to the sale of 


Angus Cattle one of our farms we 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 


Ky. 








Jeffersonion, Va. 





JACKS 
We are the 


AND 


large 


SADDLE-HORSES. 


st breeders in America of 


registered Mammoth Jacks and Saddle- 
horses. Big Black pigs and ftiampshire 
Swine. Write for catalog or visit the Cook 
Farms. J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 


| quantities in 


| Man. 


Coo- | 





can sell 


| acid and potash it contains. 





Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 








Live Stock 


«itll 











and Datry 











SHALL WE SELL 


Why No Definite Answer Can Be 


How the Feeding of Good Livestock 


SUBSCRIBER wants to know 
Whether it will pay best to sell 
peanut and soy bean straw at 

$15 a ton or buy stock and feed it? 

This sort of a question can never 
be answered definitely, because there 
are always too many unknown 
the proposition. The 
and most important one is the 

Is he a good feeder? Will he 
buy good livestock wisely? Will he 
take care of the livestock properly 
and sell it to good advantage when 
the feeding is completed? Will he 
save and use the stable manure in 
the best manner? If the question 
of soil fertility and _ fertilization 
could be judged entirely by the so- 
called plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, it is safe to 
state that it will pay better to sell 
this hay and buy cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate, these being the 
two kinds of plant foods needed on 
our correspondent’s soil. But soil 
fertility cannot be measured by the 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid meas- 
ure. The soils of Mississippi, like 
those of the whole South, need more 
humus, more bacteria, more life. 
Nothing else supplies this quite so 
well as stable manure and conse- 
quently stable manure has a value far 
beyond its so-called plant food value. 
That is, you can not get a correct 
estimate of the value of stable ma- 
nure from the nitrogen, phosphoric 
A ton 
of this hay—peanut and soy bean 
straw—will contain around 30 
pounds of nitrogen and eight to 10 
pounds of phosphoric acid. With 
good management two-thirds of 
these plant foods may be returned to 
the land in the stable manure, or 
say 20 pounds nitrogen and six 
pounds phosphoric acid. At the rul- 
ing prices for nitrogen and phospho- 
ric acid these are worth about $4. 
Perhaps we can add $4 more for the 
benefit the manure made from feed- 
ing a ton of these hays will have on 
the soil by adding humus, bacteria, 
and by improving the mechanical 
condition; but this is a much higher 
value than is generally allowed. If 
we place the manurial value, in- 
cluding everything, from a ton of 
this hay at $6, we certainly have a 
high figure, or higher, than the best 
authorities would approve. The feed- 
ing value of this hay is also an in- 


first 


definite quantity. It is better than 
the grass hays, but not as good 


as legume hays when the seed are 
included. Its feeding value may be 
judged in comparison with the price 


of other hays, or by what it will 
bring when converted into animal 


products. If fed to dairy cows or 
breeding stock it might easily bring 
$10 or $12 a ton, but if fed to meat 
producing animals it would not like- 
ly be worth more than from $6 to 
$8 a ton. On the other hand, com- 
pared with other feeding stuffs, such 
as cottonseed hulls and grass hays, it 
is worth $10 to $20 a ton for feed- 
ing, on a basis of the present mar- 
ket values for hulls and grass hays. 

We do not like to advise the sell- 
ing of hays from the farm, but pea- 
nut and soy bean straw at $15 a 
ton will probably bring the best im- 
mediate returns when sold at that 
price. To follow that practice does 
not mean the building up of the 
soil and increasing its yielding pow- 
er. Selling: hays from the farm 
means that the fertility of the soil 
will increase slowly if at all. If a 
crop is plowed under twice every 
three years and plenty of phosphoric 
acid bought and the nitrogen re- 
moved in this hay put back in cot- 


HAY OR FEED IT? 


Given to Such a Question. 


Helps Build Up the Soil. 


tonseed meal, or in manure made 
from feeding cottonseed meal, it will 
pay better to sell peanut and soy 
bean straw at $15 a ton than to 
feed it. With this $15, more feed 
and. fertilizer value can be ob- 
tained by investing it in cottonseed 
meal at present prices. 

At’$26 a ton for cottonseed meal, 
$15 will buy 1,150 pounds, and this 
contains about 70 pounds of nitro- 
gen and about 28 pounds of phospho- 
ric acid. In other words, $15 worth 
of cottonseed meal at $26 a ton con- 
tains more than twice as much ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid as a ton 
of peanut or soy bean straw. 





How to Care For Lambs. 


O GIVE lambs the care and pro- 
tection necessary for the success- 
ful rearing of same, provision must 
be made beforehand for the advent 
of the youngsters. First, by sowing a 
field in rye or some other small grain 
that will afford good spring pasture 
for the growing lambs. 
Prepare a good roomy, 
able shed with stalls 


comfort- 
conveniently 


located where you can, on arrival of | 


the lamb, confine it and its mother 
together for a day or so after birth. 
This not only prevents the danger of 
the lamb being trampled to death 
by the other sheep, but if there be 
any tendency on the part of the 


mother to disown her young it is re- | 


moved and the dry, comfortable 
shed, with the protection afforded, 
often saves the life of your lamb. 
If bright, sunshiny weather, let 
your ewes and lambs on your pasture 
of rye or other small grain, hereto- 
fore prepared for them, as nothing 





tends toward the healthfulness of | 


the lamb more than warm sunshine 
and exercise. 

I am always careful to bring my 
ewes and lambs back to the 
prepared for them at night or cold 
rainy times, as the exposure to rain, 
sleet and snow will sure stunt, if 
not lessen the number of your lambs. 

A lamb is very easy to raise if 
given proper care for the first few 
days of its life. I have raised them 
by hand when left orphans or the 
mother could not or would not care 
for them. They soon learn to take 
fresh cow’s milk from a teaspoon 
and will do well on it, soon becoming 
bright-eyed, frisky, healthful young- 
sters, ready to race and play over 
the rye field and come to the feed 
trough and eat bran or other feed 
prepared for them. 

The best feed I have ever used for 


shed | 





ewes and lambs is wheat bran and 
cottonseed with a little corn mixed, | 


supplemented with corn fodder. The 


lamb will soon learn to eat the bran | 


and later the coarser feeds. 

This combined with good pasture 
ensures you a rapid growth and a 
vigorous lamb to keep or put on an 
early market, insuring you fancy 
prices by being early and a first-class 
product. 

I have been an 
enthusiastic sheep raiser for a num- 
ber of years. I learned that if one 
would make a success of sheep rais- 
ing he must care for the lambs while 
young. I have not lost one in two 
years, and find they pay well for the 
attention given. 

Proper attention, with warm dry 
shelter, good feed-and pasture are 
the necessary elements for success in 
raising lambs. T. S. NORED. 

Paris, Tenn. 


interested and 





You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions fer us. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 


RADE MARK L, 
{J 





SE 
eANS HOR PREVENTS 
per SORE SHOULDERS, 
GALLS AND SCALDS 


our horse cannot work with asore shoul- 
W Ger caused by an ill-fitting collar, any more than 
you could with a sore foot caused by a badly 
i fitted shoe. ; 
Ventiplex Pads remedy all this, because they 
revent sore neck, rubs or galls, The fabric out 
of which they are made is ventilated and allows 
a free circulation of air under the 
collar which keeps the neck dry, 
cool and comfortable. 
Ask your dealer for Ventiplex 
and insist on getting it. Itis the 
best, but costs no more. lf 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and we wil 
ship a sample immediately. 
Patented Sept. 20, 1910. 
Our folder sent on request. 
e also make amous 
**Stay-on’’ Blanket. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. 
Dept. 54 
Burlington, Wis. 














Steel Horse Collars 


Are Humane 
No hames to buy or bother with; 
kh) adjustable in size ; wear forever. 
i... Endorsed by Veterinaries. Over 
30,000 in use. Cheapest and best. 
Ask your dealer and take no other. 
Write for our Free Catalog. Sales- 
men wanted; exclusive territory. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 802 State St., Caro, Mich. 
THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


trains students in all lines of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 
catalog, 










For address, 
LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - Philadelphia. 


Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 














HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
The most stylish, thrifty, profit- 
able hog in the country; greatest 
in demand. We have fine, un- 
related weanlings, gilts and boars. 


ALTUDA FARMS 
Morrison, Warren County, Tennessee. 

















VIRGINIA HERD OF MULE FOOT HOGS. 


Mr. Farmer: If you are going to put your 
moncy in hogs, buy the best. The pure-bred 
Mule Foot are hardier, have greater vitality, 
mature earlier, and cost less to raise. Have 
largest herd in the South. 

Bred Gilts and Young Stock For Sale. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Va. 





I Have 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service Boars and Young Sows For Sale. 
Also pigs 2 to 3 
stock carefully selected, and 
best. Write, stating what you 
will quote you attractive prices. 


J.W. ETCHISON, Cana, N.C. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
a specialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


If You Want a 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIG 
That will please you, write to 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, 

Route 2, - - - - Mocksville, N. C. 


S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
from Ohio andS_C. State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 
Prize winners. Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Sterling 


months old. All breeding 
good as the 
want, and I 














herd. Bred or open gilts. Service 
boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 15 litters 
in March. Highest quality. 
R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC- 
JERSEYS—oOf unsurpassed breeding, Ma- 
tured and gilts, all bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars, shoats and 
pigs. Prices Reasonable. John F. T. Ander- 
son, Poindexter, Va. Express Office, Tre- 
vilian, Va. 


PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars, pigs, any age. 


B. A. WHITAKER, 


sows 





Best on earth. 


Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
(Other Stock Ads on Page 24.) 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN THE STOCK 
GET SICK. 


It is Safer to Trust to Nature Than to 
Do Guess-Work Doctoring. 


SOUTH Carolina reader writes: 
“t notice you condemn the 
patent stock foods that are be- 
ing sold throughout the country 
and you may be right and I be- 
lieve you are right; but what are 

we who raise stock to do? I 

believe stock need medicine at 

times, how are we to know 
what to give?’’ 

All will agree that livestock do 
need medicines sometimes, but it 
is not easy to state how the stock- 
raiser is to know what medicines to 
give. It is certain that having the 
stock under his observation he is as 
likely to know what should be given 
them as some manufacturer of pat- 
ent medicines or stock foods, who 
has never seen the sick animals. But 
meeting this question fairly, and 
squarely, granting that livestock 
need medicines sometimes, how is the 
owner to know what medicines to 
give? We might state, truthfully, 
that he can only know after having 
taken a thorough course of study in 
veterinary medicine; but this is not 
satisfactory to the stock-owner seek- 
ing information. We might also 
state that the owner should secure 
the services of a competent veterin- 
arian, just as he secures the services 
of a physician when any member of 
his family is sick; but this is not 
possible in all cases, because com- 
petent veterinarians are not always 
available, and it is not always prac- 
ticable because of the expense in- 
volved, even when a veterinarian is 
available. 

The stockman can only know what 
medicines to give to the extent of 
his knowledge of the diseases of an- 
imals and the proper medicines for 
the treatment of these diseases. That 
is no easy process, nor is there any 
formula or secret method by which 
the stock-owner can obtain this in- 
formation. 

What then is the stock-owner to 
do in case his animals get sick. He 
should call a veterinarian when this 
is practicable and when it is not, ne 
should only use medicines just so 
far as his knowledge goes and no 
further. It is much safer and the 
results are better to leave the an- 
imal to nature’s doctor, the inherent 
reparative powers of his own body, 
than to turn the animal over to the 
quack doctor or the owner’s own 
guess-work. 

The farmer must depend on intel- 
ligent care and feeding to prevent 
disease, rather than on medicines to 
cure disease. Most diseases are pre- 
ventable, and students of human and 
veterinary medicines are devoting 
their chief energies to this study. The 
farmer must do the same, for the re- 
sults will be much more satisfactory. 

But the stock-owner will still in- 
sist: ‘“‘What am I to do when my 
animals do get sick?’’ We can only 
reply, call a veterinarian or do noth- 
ing more than your information 
knows to be right. 

“But must I allow my stock to die 
without doing anything?’’ The cor- 
rect reply is, they will die more fre- 
quently and certainly from ignorant 
or quack treatment and as a result of 
fZuess work, than when left to the 
best doctor yet developed, the re- 
parative powers of their own bodies. 

For run-down or depleted ani- 
mals tonics are usually safe and of 
these, sulphate of iron, powdered nux 
vomica and powdered gentian, in one 
dram doses, twice a day, are among 
the safest, most convenient and best. 

To the man who has not had a 
medical education but wishes to 
study something along these lines, we 
Suggest that he procure Hopkins’ 
“Veterinary Elements,’’ Reynolds’ 
“Veterinary Studies,’’ Mayo’s “Care 
of Animals,’ and the reports of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture on the diseases of horses and of | 
cattle. 





Why the Tick Must Go. 


LOUISIANA correspondent of a 
TA Northern exchange states that the 
“ticks,’’ meaning the cattle fever 
ticks, “like the poor, will always be 
with us.’”’ This may be true as re- 
gards the complete destruction of all 
ticks, but if it is true regarding the 
cattle fever ticks, their continued 
presence will be due to such lack of 
progressive intelligence as is shown 
by such a prediction. It would be in- 
teresting to know by what system of 
reasoning such men reach the con- 
clusion that the ticks will not be 
eradicated. Or perhaps these state- 
ments are made without reason, 
which seems probable. If with lim- 
ited knowledge, means and interest, 
140,000 square miles can be cleared 
of the ticks in five or six years, as 
has been done, it is indeed a pessi- 
mist who can have the assurance 
to assert that they will not be finally 
eradicated. ‘Those who make such 
statements have usually not taken 
the time to acquaint themselves with 
what has been done, nor are they 
informed as to the harm done by the 
ticks. This latter fact is never fully 
impressed on or realized by the aver- 
age man until he has eradicated the 
ticks from his own pastures. Such 
statements will not stop or seriously 
retard the work of tick eradication, 
for too much has already been done 
and the task is too easy in compari- 
son to the injury done by the ticks; 
but they may brand those who make 
the statements as mentally too lazy 
to ascertain already established 
facts. 





Crimson Clover for Pigs. 


S CRIMSON clover good for young 
pigs and calves this time of the 
year? C. B..F, 


Editorial Answer: There is no 
better pasture for growing pigs and 
calves than crimson clover, during 
the winter. The growth made by the 
clover, except when sowed early or 
during a mild winter, is not very 
great, but such grazing as it affords 
is good for calves and pigs. Of 
course, if unaccustomed to green 
feed they should not be allowed too 
much at first, until accustomed to it. 





Prof. Lloyd, at the recent meeting 
of the Mississippi Livestock and 
Dairy Association, stated that in 
feeding mule and horse colts cotton- 
seed meal they had none of the trou- 
ble in getting them to eat it which 
is sometimes experienced with older 
animals that have never eaten it be- 
fore. This is natural. Our cows eat 
it because given it while young. The 
colts would learn to eat it in the 
seme way if they got the chance. 





The brood sow should have plenty 
of exercise right up to the time of 
farrowing. The best way to make 
certain that she will get this exer- 
cise is to have a green crop for her 
to graze and then feed her a little 
extra far enough from the pasture 
to compel her to take the exercise. 





I would not count running water 
in the hog lot as wholly a blessing. 
If it originates outside of your own 
property it might bring in the germs 
of cholera. Hence when cholera pre- 
vails hogs should be kept from it.— 
J. F. Duggar. 





At the Iowa Experiment Station, 
corn nine parts and tankage one 
part was found not only one of the 
cheapest rations for brood sows but 
also one of the best as determined 








































































No Excuse for any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or 
makes butter should be without a cream separator and there is 
no excuse why he should not have the best separator. 


Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 
a good cream separator will give you a 
great deal more and a great deal better 
butter than you can make with any gravity : 
setting system, and equally, of course,more 
and better cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowledged by 
creamerymen and the best posted dairy- 
men the world over to be the World’s 
Standard” and the one and only separa- 
tor that always accomplishes the best re- 
sults possible and always gives satisfaction. 


You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a De Laval, because it 
will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months 
and any other separator in a year but is sold either for cash or 
on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
without the use of a DE LAVAL cream separator. } 

The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

















CATTLE 
FROM 


‘BLACKLEG IS 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL’-DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS-& COMPANY 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT. MICH.U-.S.A. 


Chances. 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 








HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 








ras G G ni and harness horses. 
~! aN WORE AER es None better in the 
TOCK TARM. Gulp world. ‘Terms and 


prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages and sexes 


constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 


testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


READ PAPERS PUBLISHED FOR SWINE 
BREEDERS AND HOG-RAISING FARMERS 


Now is the time for every Southern farmer to subscribe ‘to The Swine Breeders Journal, The 
Duroc Bulletin. and The lowa Homestead These papers teach you all about feeding, breeding, 
carine for and buying all breeds of hogs and pigs. They are the most interesting papers I read. 
Mr. City Farmer would profit by sending it to his manager. Send subscriptions to me—price all 
three—one year $2.00. Money refunded by me if these papers are not instructive and beneficial. 











by the size and quality of the litters. 











W. A. THIGPEN, Breeder of Registered Durocs, TARBORO, N. Cc. 





ARCADIA FARM 
TAMWORTHS 





Last month at the International Live Stock Exp. held at Chicago, we not only 
won in class, but won the Grand Championship for boars and sows. Members 
of our herd won over 125 prizes this season at America’s principal shows. 
Stock always for sale. Prices reasonable. Write for leaflet. 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 
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if 
| 
| 
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caplet scape rate 


33 (20) 


BUCKEYE CHICKENS AND 
EGGS FOR SALE. 


Chickens on Application. | 
Eggs, $3 and $2 per 15. 

We won every prize offered on 3uckeyes | 
at Montgomery, Ala., Augusta, Ga. and At- | 
lanta, Ga., at Great Southern International 
Association. 

LOCUST HILL FARM, 

North Augusta, 8S. C. 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win7 prizes on7 encries at Shelby. Also 
winners at North Carolina State Fair and 
Morganton. Eggs for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed on all orders. 
w. B. COBB, - - - 


8s. C. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 
COCKEREL FOR SALE. 
Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 








WHITE WYANDOTTES 
The strain that can’t be beaten for layers. 
Eggs, $2 per 15. <A few year-old pullets, 
$1.25 each. A few cockerels and 2 cocks, 
$2.50 each. 
MRS. EMMA L. MARTIN, Gallatin, Tenn. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS and M. BRONZE 
TURKEYS EXCLUSIVELY. 

“Cooks strain of Orpingtons.’”’ Some hand- 
some show and utility birds for sale at reason- 
able prices. . 

MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS — Choice 
Breeding Stock, $1, $2, $3, and $5. Eggs, 


per 15, $1, $2, and $3. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, 








Amelia, Va. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Southern Beauty Strain. 





Winners at Raleigh, Charlotte, Morganton, 
and Gastonia. Eggs from all prize matings, 
$4 per 15; others, $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 

Send for Booklet. 


E. M. HENLEY, Duke, N. C. 


WALLACE’S SINGLE 
COMB REDS 


If you are looking for Reds that win the 
blue, lay eggs and pay for their keeping, 
write to me for my illustrated catalog. It’s 


free. 
JOE L. WALLACE 


Dalton, Ga. 








Ss. C. and R. C. Reds, White and Black Or- 
pingtons, Indian Runner Ducks.—Egegs from 


| of the very best quality. 
| also a delicious table fowl. 





fancy pens Reds, $1.50 per 15; Orpingtons 
(Kellerstrass strain), $2.50 per 15; Indian 
Runner ducks, $1.50 per 11. 

H. M. BURGARD, Fountain Inn, S. C. 





s. C. R. I. REDS—Large, vigorous, beautiful. 
Wonderful laying strain. I get eggs every 
day in year. 1911 patrons pleased. 15 eggs, 
$2. No fowls for sale. 


J. M. NORFLEET, Tarboro, N. C. 





PIT GAMES—War Devil pit games are of | 

the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 

and fighters. Also good for general purposes. 

Cocks, 2 years old, $4; 1 year old, $2; hens, 
, $1.50 per 15. 





Eggs 

FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Kellerstrass strain from 
$30 matings. Satisfac- 
t 


Orpingtons ion guaranteed. 


Price, $2.50 for Fifteen. 
MRS. W. A. GRAHAM, - Warrenton, N. C. 





EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From prize-winning Orpingtons suff, Black 
and White. 
For free mating list, write to, 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 








Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS—From pen 
headed by first prize eggs, $2; 
utility, $1.50 for 15. Eggs ready for de- 
livery. 200-egg Stahl Incubator’ at a bargain. 
W. B. AULL, Fairfax, 8S. C. 


cock, 15 





ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Exclusively. 
Eggs, $1 and $1.50 per 15. 
Young Stock, $1.00 Each. 
MRS. L. M. COX, - - Wilson, N. C. 





IF YOU WANT EGGS THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE good layers and show birds, send us 
your orders. $3 per 15. Breeders of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 
CLAUD POULTRY FARM, 
Tucker, Ga. 
BLACK MINORCAS. 


Barred and White Plymouth Rocks and 
Indian Runner Ducks, as good as the best 





My birds have won over 350 prizes. Eggs, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 per sitting. Mating 
list free. Stock for sale. 


c. H. LEDFORD, Dept. B. - Atlanta, Ga. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Ist Cock, Ist and 2nd Hen, 
Charlotte, 1912. 
Eggs for hatching, $2 and $3 per sitting. 
CAROLINA RED YARDS, 
Durham, N. C. 








ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
$3.00 per Fifteen. 





Express Prepaid. 
Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 
0. J. MeCONNELL, - Royston, Ga, | 

















THE POULTRY YARD 

















Indian Runner Ducks Pay Big 
Profits. 


S EGG producers, Indian Runner 

ducks have never been equaled. 
They will begin laying at five months 
old and with proper care will lay 
almost continually. 

Since their introduction into this 
country, they have gained more in 
popularity than any fowl in the 
Standard; though, judging from the 
inquiries we receive each year, they 
are not very widely known. Only 
recently a gentleman from an ad- 
joining State asked how we disposed 
of our eggs, as he understood they 
were no good for eating purposes. 
To such I will say I have just re 
ceived from a commission merchant 
in New York a letter quoting prices 
on duck eggs shipped him from our 
farm at 38 cents per dozen, while 
hen eggs are quoted at 33 cents. 
From February to May duck eggs 
bring 10 cents more on the dozen 
than hen eggs. They are much larger 
than hen eggs and for table use they 
are unsurpassed. They are of a 
beautiful pearl-white color and are 
always in good demand on the North- 
ern and Eastern markets. 

The Runners can be picked same 
as other ducks, their feathers are 
They are 


Last year as every farmer knows, 
was one of drouth and failure. Be- 
ing situated as we are on a small 
farm we could not possibly raise 
feed enough for all our stock. We 
were fortunate enough in raising 
a nice flock of Indian Runners, son 
now, though we have been havin 
unusually cold weather, these duck 
are paying their own feed bill, tha 
of four horses, two cows, five hogs, 
buying the groceries for a family of 
six and giving a nice profit besides. 

Last year from a flock of 40 
Rhode Island Red hens and 14 In- 
dian Runner ducks I sold an aver- 
age of $6 per week. 

The attractive feature of duck, 
raising lies in the cheapness withy 





which a beginning can be made. One : Sane Get Gilerest’s big book 


sitting of eggs, if properly handled 
will give one a nice start. 

Two years ago I invested $5 in 
Indian Runner eggs from the best | 
improved strain of heavy layers in | 
the South, from which I have real- | 
ized $309.33 and have a flock that | 
$300 would not buy. And they re- 
quire very little of my time as I am | 
a busy farmer’s wife, doing all my | 
work and caring for a family of | 
small children. I find they require | 
much less attention than chickens, | 
they are never bothered with lice | 
or disease, and a two-foot fence is 
sufficient to turn them. 

MRS. R. M. KINGSLEY. 

Greenville, Tenn. 








Run the incubator two or three 
days before putting in the eggs. This 
is so as to have the machine absorb 
heat, and also to test the thermom- 
eter and adjust the regulator. When 
you get the temperature to stand 24 
hours at 100 degrees you are safe 
to put in the eggs. Do not crowd 


y14 





them. Cull them carefully and use | 
no eggs of abnormal shape or size. 
The temperature naturally will fall 
noticeably when you put in the eggs. 
Don’t get nervous and imagine some- 
thing is wrong. Within a reasonable | 
time, say an hour, the eggs will get | 
warm and the temperature will go 
back to 100 or near it and rise grad- | 
ually within two or three days to 


do the rest. Be regular, careful and 
study the incubator and the instruc- 
tions till you understand both. 


It pays to buy the best, but don’t 
invest good money and then neglect 
the old and young stock or you will 
be disappointed. Good layers or ex- 
hibition birds are not produced, even 
from the best of blood without good 
care.—A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va. 





With the ideal climate, soils, etc., 
that we have, the South should be 
the center of the poultry industry 
of this country, and I believe the 
time is not far distant when it will 
be.—Samuel M. Flack, Forest City, 
N. C. 





A hen will not prosper on corn 
alone. She likes variety and must 
have a little meat occasionally and 
plenty of green stuff and grit daily. 
Crushed oyster shell also is almost 
indispensable.—Mrs. Brooks Brown, 
Blythewood, S. C. 





I make a specialty of fresh mar- 
ket eggs, as Leghorns are miniature 
egg machines. I contract with a 
soda fount at a certain price for all 
the year, so have no trouble dispos- 
ing of my surplus eggs.—Mrs. W. J. 


Trice, Paragon, Ala. 
A WINNER 


Ff; in 1911 


Nati 
Mrs. J. B. Stevenson, of Lockney, atio n al 
Tex., with her 140 egg ‘Ironclad wins . 
in Mo. Valley Farmer’s Big Hatching | a t h 
Contest. Her records were 142 eggs Cc ing 
eet 3 tested ot Se enn ee eae 

3’ eggs set, 6 tested out, 135 chicks S t t 
hatched. Think of that! You can Oo n e Ss 

’ 


now get these famous winners--- i ee 


Egg Incubator BOTH Go 
Chick Brooder ae 
If ordered together. 30 Days Freight 
ial--5 year Guarantee. Order Paid 

dir --money back if not sat- 

isfactory. Incubator is Calif. East of 
Redwood covered with Galvan- Rockies 
» ized iron, triple walls, copper 

: sery egg tester. Set up ready 
rooder with « 
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Incubator 












wire yard, Roomy we 
made. Order from this 
adv. Catalogue Free. 


Cs in: 


CE, ccs 
HURRY UP! [fo Be Most 


pacrstonrnewboury SUCCESSFUL 


SSODS free to every new cus- & 


lack & 


; bator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 




















EE and also his facts about & 
his SUCCESSFUL Poultry Les- 
sons given to buyers of 5 
S f INCUBATORS 

UCCESSTUI BRoopER 
Start right for biggest profits. Write to 














up g 
Des Moi Co., 870 Second St-, Des Moines, Ia. 


so1ruje? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





i, 2 or 3 Month’s Home Test 


HAVE the proof that it will hatch more eggs than 
any machine made, sold at anywhere near the price, 
I want to prove this to youin yourown home, Will 
you be one of the fortunate tryers of my 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 


Belle City Incubators 
140-Egg Size Only $ 5 5 


I guarantee my machine to out- 
hatch all comers, give you a long 
Saver a allclaims. Why pay more? 
1y not save money an et in the 
championship class? ~ Freight 





the Belle City has Soatts walls, dead Paid 
air space all over, double door, copper 
nk, hot-water ‘heat, self-regulator, East of Rockies 


“Tycos” thermometer, egg tester, safety 
high legs. y 
Belle City r 
i40-chicn brooder 
isthe only double.wall brooder 
made, hot water heat, platform, 
and metal lamp. Price 4.85. 
When shipped together I make 
aspecial price of $11.50for both yaick frem 1 
Incubator and Brooder saving 5 } 
‘ou 90c on the Complete Outfit, [J] K 
reight prepai d, East of Rockies, & 
Better write today for big Portfolio **Hatching Facts’? 
and get latest information how to make money out of 
y at small expense, or if ina hurry you can order 
a L from this advertisement. I guar- 
antee everything as represented 
or refund money. Address me 
personally, JIM ROHAN, Pres, 


Belle City Incubator Company 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. 
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URRY UP!| 
Send that postal to 


JOHNSON 


for his greatest 
POULTRY BOOK—FREE |i 
—Ready for You 4 
Send a postal! sure thistimefor [fj 
Johnson’s book —the best and 
-biggest ever in 11 years—over 300 

actual new photographs showing 


OLD TRUSTY Incubators ' 


Used by over 325,000 satisfied cus- [ 
tomers—most successful poultry ff 
raisers, . j 
30 t0 90 
Days’ 


Trial 
Under 810 
now, 10 yrs.’ 
Guarantee, ; 
Johnson pays the § 
Freight east of § Pays the j 
Rockies. 75% big- § Freight E. of [4 

ger hatches Roekies. 10to™ ¢ 

guaranteed, 20 Yr. Guarantee Now 


M. M. JOHNSON (Incubator Man) Clay Center,Neb. | 






































Made the 
overnment 
recommended by pent 
experts in their official report, 


Bulletin No, 256—double walls with ‘ 
dead sirspace,cleartop, double doors. deep 


nursery and chick tray, etc. Biggest hatches, 
easiest and cheapest to run. 
60 days free trial, ireightpre= 
paid. 5 year guarantee. Early 















Why Pay more than our 
> both 
Hot water, double walls, dead airs 
tanks and boilers, self-regulating. 
pee when you get them. 

“4 T 
nes with others offere 


this--you’ll save money--it pays to investigate b 
Money back if not sxtisfie: 


3 225 Egg Incubator and Brooder f3" $ IO 


rice? If ordered togeth y 
machines for only $10.00, a-d gether wesend 


Brooder shipped complete with ther 


ug ive year guarantee--30 days trial. 
le California Redwood lumber used-- 


ed at anywhere near our price, we will feel sur 
efore you buy. Send for FREE catal 


Write us today. Don’t delay-[12) WISCONSIN INCUBATOR Cco., Box 147, Racine, Wis. 





pay freight charges East of Rockies. 
ace between,double glass doors,copper 
ursery underegg tray. Incubator andgé 
mometers, lamps, egg-testers—read y to J 

Incubators finished in natural colors showing the 
not painted to cover inferior material, If you will compare our 
eof your order. Don’t buy until! you do 
log today, or send in your order and save time. 











WHITE ORPINGTONS 


T have paid fabulous prices for the best 
birds which the above breeders could pro- 
duce. I own one of the best own sons of 


the famous hen ‘Peggy,’ now living. I 
have been breeding the best chickens 
which money could buy for 380 years. I 


have proven, with my microscope, why 
there are so many infertile eggs, and why 
the sexual organs of many fine show birds 
are weak. 

My birds are raised on broad fields of 
alfalfa, wheat and peas. My poultry 
yards are immediately on the waters of 
the historic Hampton Roads, where grows 
every day in winter the finest truck gar- 
dens in the United States. 





DR. LIVIUS LANKFORD, EDGEWATER POULTRY YARDS, NORFOLK, VA. 


KELLERSTRASS, OWEN 

AND COOK STRAINS 

I have also proven to my entire satis- 
faction that the sexual organs of chickens 
hatched in incubators are not as pre« potent 
as those hatched by the hen. 

What do you expect when you order 
eggs from inexperienced and unreliable 
people who have rushed into the business 
in a season? I well know what you will 
get. While I am a busy hospital man, I 
have taken time to produce some of the 
very best Orpingtons in this country. 

No birds for sale, but a limited number 
of eggs, at $3 to $5 for 15. 

I refer to every bank and business house 


in Norfolk for my reputation and re- 
liability. 








purposes, I have ever had. 


for 11. 
each. Let me book your order now. 
mating list and price of stock. 


ww. O. PRUITT, 





— Barred Rocks, Black Minoreas and S. C. R. I. Reds 


I have some of the nicest matings this season, 
They must 
my first pen at $3; second, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, Partridge Wyandottes, March and April delivery, 30c. 
Some nice stock for sale. 
Satisftion Guaranteed. 


Franklington, North Carolina. 


~ 


both for show 


and utility 
some fine 


chicks. I offer 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $2.50 


bring 


Write for 











108, where it should be kext it SUNGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs from best stock in the South. My birds never 


your incubator is a well made one, | 
you need not spend over 10 minutes, | 
morning and night, refilling lamp 
and trimming wick, and once a day 
turning the eggs. Look closely after 
the lamp, the machine will probably 


fail to win. 
cockerel. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, 


Best pen headed by a $500 sweepstake 
Mating List Free. 


Landis, North Carolina. 
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Saturday; March 9, 1912.] 
Pure Bred, Eggs and Day Old Chicks 


E. B. Thompson ‘“‘Ringlet” Barred P. Rocks. 
U. R. Fishel White Plymouth Rocks. 
Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpingtons. 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 8S. C. 

Rhode Island Reds, and Brown Leghorns. 

Eggs from ist pen, $3 per 15. Also chicks, 
40 cents each. 

Eggs from 2nd pen, 
25 cents each, 

Also agents for Buckeye 
Brooders. 


$2.00 per 15. Chicks, 


Incubators and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GOLDSBORO POULTRY FARM, 
F. M. MOYE, Mer. - Goldsboro, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K, MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, - N.C. 


EGGS EGGS 


White Rocks and White Leghorns Exclu- 
sively. White Rocks, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White Leghorns, $1 to $2 for 15. Write 
_us your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

RANDOLPH POULTRY FARM, 
Box FF). 26*@ cus cc 1s. os ARRSDSLOG, 











N. Gc 





PURE-BRED POULTRY 


My winnings for 1911 are: Nine firsts, four 
seconds, two thirds, and one special. My 
birds are the best that money will buy. 5S. 
c. Blue Andalusians; Rhode Island Reds; 
Buff Orpingtons; Buff, White and Brown 
Leghorns; Black Minorcas; R. C. White 
Wyandottes; Houdans; and Indian Runner 
ducks. 

Sittings, $1.25. 


D. K. FRYE, - - - (Hickory, N. C. 





EGGS 
From prize-winning = stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 


of awards on application. 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Pure-bred S. C. White Leghorn Eggs, $1 
per 15. 





Kind that 
WHITFIELD, - 


Lay. 
Courtland, Va. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From R. I. Reds, Columbian Wyandottes, 
and Brown Leghorns. 15 for $1; or will ex- 
change 30 eggs for 75 pounds cowpeas. Two- 
thirds hatch guaranteed or order duplicated 
at half price. C. J. WARINER, Ruffin, N.C, 


Ss. T. 











BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Choice matings, $1 per 15. 
Larger amounts, write for 
prices. 
L. M. HOLSHOUSER, China Grove, N. C. 
8S. C RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Six years careful breeding. No smut. No 


white. Fifteen, $1.50. Buckeyes, 15, $1.50. 
Good colors. Packed to reach any destina- 
tion. 


MRS. S F. LONG, - Chapel Hill, N. C. 
EGGS——Fifteen, $1.25; thirty, $2 
10 8S. C. White 
and one cockerel, 





EGGS 
or Brown Leghorns pullets 
$10. Pullets and cockerels, 
$1 to $2.50. Rose and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, S. C. Black 
Minorcas. All good strains.—O. F. ELLER, 

Miller’s Creek, N. C. 








EGGS 
from prize-winning fawn and white Indian 
Runner ducks, $1 for 11. Barred Rock and 


White Leghorn sittings from most excellent 
birds, $1.25 for 15. 
CHAS. T BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. 


BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 
They Win—They Lay—They Pay 
Ss. C. Buff, Brown and White Leghorns; 
R. I. Reds; Golden Buff and Crystal White 
Orpingtons; and Indian Runner ducks. Stock 
and eggs for sale. 
D. F. HENDRICKS, Pickens, C. C. 





Ss. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
S. C. Rhode Island Red and Buff Orping- 
tons, $1.50 for 15. Book your orders now 
and get the best. Quantity limited. 
MECKLENBURG POULTRY FARM 








Box 303 - - - - Chase City, Va. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS—Pen 1, headed by 
9-Ib. cockerel, mated to 10 grand hens and 
pullets, including $25 pullet from Owens 
Farms. Pen 2, headed by Owens Farm cock, 
mated to 10 high-scoring females. Eggs, 


Pen 1, $4 for 15; Pen 2, $2.50 f 
ty, $1.50 for 15.—DONALD B. 


rie: Wei 
WHISNANT, 
Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


A limited number of Pullets for $1.50 each; Cockerels 
$2.50 and $3 each. Trio for $5. Eggs $1.50 and $2 for 15. 


ORPINGTON POULTRY YARD, 
Cameron, N. C. 


@ GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
pages. 72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
plates. Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only 15c. Price list free, 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 











SINGLE COMB WHITE AND BLACK LEGHORNS 
Wyckoff and D. W. Young strains. Eggs $1 rer 15. 


Black Leghorns, the new and coming breed. Eggs $2 
per 15. Bred to lz 1y, and for show qualities. 
RAMSEY POULTRY FARM, Crouse, N. C. 





White Wyandottes. My birds won First on 
Pen, First on eee at Griffinshow. Eggs, 13 for $1.50. 
rs. R. P. Steinheimer, roo Ga. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








STICK TO CORN AND HAY THIS 
YEAR. 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


AM an old man,I have lived on the 
farm all of my life. I was raised 
on a farm; had to grub, ditch, make 
rails and do all sorts of farm work. 
I never had the advantage of school 
only a few months, so I have a hard 
time of it. But I never have bought 
a bushel of corn in my life and but 
little hay. I bought a little hay be- 
fore I learned to grow peas for hay, 
but none since. How have I done it? 
Well, I subscribed for The Progres- 
sive Farmer at its birth and it has 
been a welcome visitor to my home 
ever since. 

I had cleared a small farm by 
the time I was 35 years old, but I 
knew of a larger farm that had run 
down until it was turned out, or 
about so, to grow up, so I sold my 
birth-right for a mess of pottage 
and bought it. I came on it just at 
the beginning of the panic of 1892 
when cotton was as low as four and 
five cents a pound, with a family of 
eight of us—all with one old mule to 
start anew. Well, I put in and grub- 
bed and ditched and mauled and did 
the best I could with that old mule 
until I could raise a little old runt 
colt that I got hold of. Then with 
her, until I could buy another, and 
so on. Now I have four head to feed 
and to work. All this time I have 
made my corn crop the first consid- 
eration. Potatoes and peanuts the 
next; hay next, and cotton the fourth. 

I have read after Prof. Massey so 
much that of late years I practice 
the three-year rotation. First, corn 





with peas sown in with it at last 
plowing; second, cotton, and third, 
hay. By so doing my land has im- 


proved all the time. I keep enough 
livestock to consume all the rough 
feed that I raise on my farm and try 
to give them good quarters for the 
winter. I spend the most of my 
time in the winter in the woods rak- 
ing straw and leaves for litter, or 
rather bedding for stock. By so doing 
I have a good lot of manure for my 
corn and sweet potatoes, the next 
year or summer, which I put on 
broadcast. I do this after I break my 
land and cut it in with a disk harrow. 
It seems to give me better results 
this way, as I try to break my land 
deep with a disk plow. I usually 
get my manure out in March for 
corn, then get some litter in lot at 
once that is all right for sweet pota- 
toes by June. Then fill up lot and 
stables again for oats in the fall. 

I only have a small farm of 70 
acres, but I keep four horses and 
mules. I have the disk plow, the 
disk harrow, the riding cultivator 
that I can cultivate 10 or 12 acres 


of corn or cotton a day with. I have 
the walking cultivator and plows, 
mowing machine, weeder, hay rake 


and press for my use. I also have 
stalk cutter and pea thresher. 

For my wife I have pump, range, 
pantry, cook-room, dining-room, all 
under one roof. Smokehouse and 
potato-house just outside the yard 
fence that is round the house to keep 
the poultry and calves out of the 
lawn. I have a wash-house with a 
pump and 1900 Century washing ma- 
chine in it and a 16-gallon washpot, 
all at hand. Always try to keep 
plenty of dry wood for use. 


Now, boys, if you will do as I have 
done you can own your home and not 
belong to the guano man, but you 
will have something for yourself and 
family. Guano is all right if you 
use it right, but don’t go into it too 
heavy. You had better use one ton 
and have something for yourself and 
family than to use five tons and have 
to do five times the work and give 
it all to the guano man. If we would 
not try to make so much, we would 
get better prices for what we make, 
pay our debts, have some left and 
enjoy it at home. J. L. TAYLOR. 

Bachelor, N. C. 





MANNA 
RICE CHICK 
FEED 


CONTAINS NO CORN 
A mixture of rice, wheat, kaffir and imported 
beardless millet. By its use any poultryman can 
raise 95 per cent of every lot of well-hatched 
chicks, 
We manufacture also, 
MANNA HEN FEED (Scratch) 
MANNA LAYING FOOD (Meat Mash) 
MANNA DAIRY FEED 
Ask your dealer TODAY. If he does not carry 
MANNA FEEDS, order from us direct and send us 
his name. Ask for FREE SAMPLES and des- 
criptive circulars. 


EDGAR-MORGAN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Bult Rock Eggs 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


Regular Price $3.00 per 15. 


To you, $2, if accompanied with 
this ad. Clip this advertisement 
and send with remittance. Bad 
hatches replaced at half-price. 


For further information, address, 


J. G. ASHE, Raleigh, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds and 
Baby Chicks that grow. 
Reds exclusively. 
If you are looking for a bargain, 
We can please you. 
BAYSIDE a FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Guyton, Ga. 


EGGS and _~ BLACK MINORCAS 
CHICKS Competed for 13 1st, won 11 


Not Pri Sites Eggs, $1.50 to $5.00 per 15 
Oe ces 2192 Orpingtons, White, Winners 
But Quality = "Eggs, $2.50 to $5.00 per 15 
MIDNIGHT POULTRY YARDS, 
D. M. SHARPE, Proprietor 
Asheton, N. C. 








write us. 





Box 261, 





R. C. RHODE ISLAND RED FANCIER. 
Eight years. Heavy layers. Prize winners. 
50 Cockerels, $1 to $5 Each, 


My Reds won silver cup for best display, 


Charlotte; gold special for best pen, and 
special for best Red, Morganton, both 
combs competing for all. Won 14 firsts, 11 


seconds, recently. Fertile eggs for hatching, 
my specialty. Book at once. Catalog free. 
Eggs $1.25 to $5 per 15. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Gem Incubator for sale cheap. 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis. N. C. 


T. M. MASHBURN, 


BREEDER OF 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
I have the Thompson strain 
and guarantee them to be 
as good as the best. 
Eggs, $3 per Sitting of 15; Two Sittings, $5. 
Special prices on larger quantities. 


WAYNESVILLE, - - N.C. 


From any of the following 
at $1 per sitting of $15. 


breeds of pure-bred poultry 








Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Black 
eieiccen Houdans, Blue Andalusians, White 
Leghorns, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Indian Runner duck eggs, 12 for $1. 
Stock for sale at a bargain. 


HICKORY POULTRY FARMS, Hickory, N. C. 


Black Orpington CHICKENS 


State Fair and 
heearie Poultry Show. Fine winter layers 
and early broilers. Eggs, $5 for 15 from 
“King George’’ (imported), or “John Bull” 
pens; $3 for 15 from pen headed by “Black 
Sultan.’ -—— $10 to $15. 

Vrite for circular. 


A, 8. & I. B. Ww ATKINS, Henderson, N. C. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 
If you 
8. C. 








winners at N. C. 





want first-class 
White Orpingtons, 
write us. 
They win wherever exhibited. 
SUNNY SLOPE POULTRY YARDS, 
Asheville, N. C. 





PURE-BRED POULTRY. 


Thompson's pure B. P. Rock pullets and 
cockerels. Tompkin’s S. C. R. I. Red pul- 
lets. Mammoth Pekin ducks and drakes. M. 
B. toms (National strain). Eggs in season 
from above stock. Also Pearl guineas. 

MRS. A. C. HERNDON, Eheart, Va, 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 





Pure-bred, great layers, vigorous, free range 
stock. Eggs fresh and fertile. Packed with 
care. Twenty-six, $1: one hundred, $3.50. 
MRS. FANNIE M. WOOD, 
Bentonville, Ind. 
EGGS $2 SITTING OF 13 
S.C. White Minorcas, Virginia Pit Games, Partridge 


Indian Runner Ducks (white-egg strain) 
A few 


Wvando'tes, 
with 225-eg” 
sale, ahove bre 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, Cluster Springs, Va. 


een oe $1.50 for 11. cockerels for 





EGGS—$1.75 per 15. Express prepaid. Six 
best varieties. Write for illustrated folder. 
The Hahn Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 
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we SHIP CAREFULLY.| WE BREED» ; 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, 4 
BUFF LEGHORNS, 7: 
WHITE LEGHORN: G 
R..REOS. S 








White Orpington eggs 
$2 to $5 per 15. 
S.C.Rhode Island Reds 

$2 to $5 per 15. 


Day old chicks, prices 
right. All from first prize winners. 


NORTH ASHEBORO POULTRY YARDS, 
J. B. Robbins, Prop., Box 211, Asheboro, N. C 


BEST LAYING STRAINS 
Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons and 
Ss. C. White Leghorns. At 
three shows last season, 
won nineteen ribbons and 
several specials. Orping- 
ton eggs per sitting, pen 
No. 1, $5; No. 2, $3; good 
utility pens, $1 and $1.50. 
Leghorn: eggs at $1 and 
2.50. Write for mating 
list.—MILFORD AYCOCK. 
Pikeville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I. Reds, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 

A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 

Poultry Department, West Falei h, N. C. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 

Now is your choice to buy pvre-bied cockerels at 
reasonable prices. 100 Wh te Wy: ndotte cockerels $2 to 
$3each. 100S. C. White Leghorn cock¢ rels $2 to $3 each. 
They will make prize winners. tihe recent Lynch- 
burg Fair, Oct. 1911, in hot pool Hee n, I won the fol- 
lowing prizes: White Leghorns, 1st and 3rd_cockerel, 
ist puliet and Ist pen. Whi.e Wyandottes, 2nd cockerel, 
8rd puilet and 2nd pen. Jonly showed young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten wee ks old, $8 each or $l5a 
pair. Being bred in the South, our stoc k is accel mated 
and you run no risk. 
day tor particulars. 

















All stock guaranteed. Write to- 


| R. E. Craddock, Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 


|} let; 2nd cockerel; 








Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.’’ 
The finest exhibition and lnying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, W hite Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indiz af Nee Duck E ges, $2.00 foril. Send for tol 
der. It’s 

E <hibited 40 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


“THE WORLD’S BEST 
CHICKEN” 


White Orpingtons from Russell Cave. 
First prize pen; Aug 














won first in sta and 






New York. Eggs, $10 per 15; $5 00: Bae 
Indian Runner Ducks, heavy layers, white 
Foundation stock imported. Eggs, 





per 12. 


MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN, Ware Shoals, S. C. 





SINGLE COMB REDS. 

My Reds won at the Columbus, Ga., Show 
in December, 1911: 1st pen; 2nd and 8rd pul- 
5th cock; Special for best 
display of Reds, and Color Special for male 
and female. In Atlanta, in January, 1912, 
ente red one pen which took second place in 





large ° 
” $1.50, $2, and $3.50 per 15. 
Also in 100 lots. Send for mating list. 
Cc. L. PIERCE, - - - Columbus, Ga. 





RHODE ISLAND RED 
S—$1.75, $1.50, $1.25, and $1 per 15. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.25 and $1 per 
12. Bé atts’ Four-Ear Prolific Corn, fleld se- 
lec ted, peck, 60c. % peck, 35c. 


bu $2; 
BUGG ABOO FARM, - ‘ nemisaaia: 


Prize-Winning 8. C. 
EG 















15 EC FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.90. 
Ss. Cc. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White 
Rocks. J. T. YODER, 


Hickory. N. C. 


















EGGS—From pure-bred stock, $1 to $5 for 
15. ried Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tomp- 
train; Single Comb Whit Leghorns, 
. strain Indian Runner ducl Fay’s 
Whit: egg strain Write for folder.—AR- 
MEEGA POU TRY FARM, T. H. Crudup, 
Prop., Kittrell, N. C. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES AND S. C. WHITE 
LEGHORNS—Won silver loving cup, sweep- 
stakes pen, second pen, four cash prizes, 10 


ribbons. Cockerels, $1.50—$5. Eggs, $1.50— 
$5. Write for 1912 free mating list. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 





neem’ 
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Big Potato Crops 


Banish blight and bugs by spraying the new, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 


Auto Spray No. 1 is most powerful 
and efficient of all hand sprayers,é 
Capacity four gal. Guaranteed to do 
best work inshoriest time at lowest cost. 
Auto pop nozzle throws round, fine. 
and coarse sprays and streams, Easiest / 
to handle. 409 styles and sizes—hand and 
power outfits. Brown's Non-clog Atomic { 










stre am. Write for co plete Gooey ing 
Guide and full particulars, 


The E.C. Brown Co., 93 day St., Rochester, N.Y. 











RIAL. No 
* Doubles 
ts bli 


ym ON FREE 
money in ad 
your crop. Pr 
scab, rot, bugs. Spray F 
Powerful pres 
Strong and durable. Brass 
* Guaranteed 5 years, 
ight. Write us which machine 
praying Guide, 


valves, oe *% st 
Wholesale prices 
you prefer ,and getf 


2710 North St. 
Canton, 0. 


VISIT OUR NURSERIES and ORCHARDS 


Find out how we grow trees and make these trees 
bear fruit—our experience will help you avoid costly 
mistakes. In cur widely scattered orchards we have 
learned which kinds are best tor most localities and 
we can tell you what and what not to plant. 

While here you can select your trees, if you wish 
to buy, theugh you will not obligate yourself to pur- 
chase by coming. Let us know when you can come 
and we will pay your hotel bill during your stay. 


Send for Our Catalog 

If you can't come to Berlin, our service department 
will help you select your trees and you can order b 
mail, When you write for the book, tell us how muc 
tree planting you think of doing 

Better send so cents, too, for copy of “How to Grow 
and Market Fruit’ ‘—our new book which tells all 
about how to make your orchards profitable—rebated 
on first order for $5.00 or more. 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES 
Market Ave. Berlin, Maryland 


Valuable » 














aw TREES 2 
APPLE Cents and Up. 
STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 
ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents. 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
Fennessee Nursery Company 
Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn, 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, Parsley and Tomato Plants, 


Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumhead, hardily 
grown, from Long Island rien ad ga. Big Boston 
Lettuce, $1.15 per 1,000; in ots and over, 90c per 
1,000, packed free, f. 0. b. Norfolk. if you are anticipating 
pl: anting celery and tomato plants, now is the time to 
send in your order, as there is a brisk demand for plants, 
We have a large acreage devoted to growing of plants 
for large and small truckers, cultivating 200 acres our- 


selves. 
FOX HALL FARM, 
Wholesale Plant Growers, Route 2, NORFOLK, VA. 


Cabbage-Collard Seed 


with cold-with- 
stems, and mild- 
year round. Per pack- 
10 cents, postpaid. 





Improved white variety, 
standing qualities of Blue 
er flavor. Good the 
age, 56 cents; 
Order to-day. 

MAULDIN BROS. 
CAIRO, - GEORGIA. 


STRAWBERRY 


ounce, 





plants, Lady Thompson 
Klondyke, Aroma or, 
Gandy. Also grape vines 


each. Order now. 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
R7, E. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Money mak'ng varie‘ies, true toname, Asparagus 
Roots. Seed Corn from pene winning varieties, for 
iar rest y elds. Write today to the square deal Plant, 

ed and Poultry man for his 32nd Annual Catalog. 
full es Ma seratcdy information 
N W. HALL, Marion Station, Maryiend. 


| W A N POST HOLE & 


hej ae Ea 


makes quick, easy digging for 
fence and telephone post 
holes. By extending the 
with our patent appliance, 
bore wells. Three full 

















handle 
will also 
turns fill 


it with earth; four fillings complete 

your three foot hole. 5 nee one 
arde 

GET THE GENUINE "ware 


for, not a substitute, don’t you? 
Then ask your dealer for the gen- 
uine ,twan Auger with “Iwan 
Bros.” on the handle casting. 
- — Digging’ booklet free. Send 
for it now. 


You like to get just what you ask | 








PLANTS , "400 


and fruit trees 10 cents 








KIWAN BROS., Box A, South Bend, Indiana 




















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 




















HOW TO FERTILIZE THE ORCH- 
ARD. 


Trees Need Fertilizer As Much As Do 
Cotton and Corn. 


FRUIT tree is just as true a plant 

as is corn or other field crops, 
and it takes up its food from the soil 
in the same way as these plants. 
Why, then, should we think it un- 
necessary to fertilize it? I wish to 
urge all who have this false notion 
to dismiss it from their minds at 
once, and commence fertilizing their 
fruit trees. 

Don’t be afraid of getting the or- 
chard soil too rich, either, as there 
are a thousand orchards suffering 
from too poor soils to one suffering 
from too rich soils. Of course, the 
soil can be.made too rich for the 
fruit trees to do their best, but they 
will not be hurt by making the soil 
rich enough to produce two bales of 
cotton per acre. One of the most 
successful peach growers I have ever 
known set out his trees on ground 
that produced two bales of cotton per 
acre the year before, and he is fer- 
tilizing that peach orchard with 1,- 
500 pounds of high-grade fertilizer 
per acre each year. If your trees 
are on poor ground, give them stable 
manure at the rate of six to 10 tons 
per acre and an application of com- 
mercial fertilizer until the ground 
is made rich. When it becomes rich 
discontinue the application of the 
stable manure. 

Another method of improving and 
maintaining the fertility of the or- 
chard soil is by growing and plowing 
under leguminous crops. About the 
1st of July, sow the orchard broad- 
east in peas and plow them under 
at the proper time. When they are 
plowed under, seed down to clover 
or vetch for a winter cover crop. 
Plow this clover crop under early in 
the spring. If this is kept up year 
after year very little stable manure 
will need to be added, and the ground 
will soon become rich too. The stable 
manure and clover crops add princi- 
pally nitrogen to the soil, and the 
commercial fertilizer added should 
contain a small per cent of this food 
and an abundance of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

Now is the time to apply the stable 
manure and commercial fertilizer 
to the orchard. Scatter the stable 
manure broadcast and work it into 
the soil with a disk or other heavy 
harrow. Don’t put the manure near- 
er than three or four feet of the base 
of the tree, as no feeding roots are 
up there. The manure should extend 
out three or four feet farther than 
the spread of the branches. This 
will take up all of the space in most 
bearing orchards. Apply the com- 
mercial fertilizer in the same way the 
stable manure was applied and har- 
row in. If the trees are young, the 
manure and fertilizer need not be 
scattered over all of the ground, but 
just three or four feet beyond the 
spread of the branches, and dug in 
with any convenient implement. 

The young trees, or those that 
have not reached the bearing age, 
need a large per cent of nitrogen 
and a small per cent of the phospho- 
ric acid and potash, as the nitrogen 
produces the growth of the plant and 
that is what you want from a young 
tree. As the tree comes into bear- 
ing, decrease the amount of nitrogen 
given and increase the other two. A 
good commercial fertilizer for the 
average fruit tree before the bearing 
age is reached may be made by mix- 
ing 1,500 pounds of 16 per cent acid 


phosphate, 300 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 200 pounds muriate of 
potash. A good fertilizer for the 


bearing trees may be made by mixing 
1,500 pounds of 16 per cent acid 


phosphate, 150 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and 350 pounds of muriate of 
potash. Of course, the potash should 
not be used where it is clear that an 
abundance of this substance is in the 
soil. This seems to be the the case 
in the States west of Alabama. 

Apply from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre, or six or more pounds per 
tree if the whole surface of the 
ground isn’t covered. 

L. A. NIVEN. 


Points to ee Oheerved in + Spenytiig: 


HILE it is not my 

discuss the relative merits of 
different makes of spraying ma- 
chines, since so much of the success 
of spraying depends upon the efii- 
ciency of the sprayer used, I think it 
advisable to mention some of the 
essentials of a good spraying ma- 
chine. To do the work thoroughly 
it requires a good pressure of say 
90 to 120 pounds in a hand ma- 
chine, and 150 to 200 pounds in a 
power machine. As most spraying 
solutions are of a caustic and corros- 
ive nature, the pump should have all 
brass working parts, which can be 
easily gotten at in case it becomes 
necessary to take the pump apart to 
clean or repair it. It should have 
thorough agitation, be easy to oper- 
ate and simply constructed. Contrary 
to the belief of many, a high-pres- 
sure machine will not throw the 
epray or mist more than six to eight 
feet from the nozzle, as a mist or fine 
light spray cannot be thrown very 
far owing to the resistance of the 
air. This makes the use of extension 
rods or pipes necessary to do good 
work. A low pressure machine that 
produces a coarse spray or sprinkle 
will reach up higher but is of little 
benefit. A fine vapor spray is what 
you want. 

The preparation of the spraying so- 
lution should be given careful atten- 
tion, being sure that the chemicals 
and ingredients are thoroughly dis- 
solved. To do this, it is absolutely 
necessary to have separate barrels or 
casks for preparing your spraying 
material. Many make the mistake 
of putting their spraying ma- 
terial into the tank of the spray- 
er and depend on the agitator of 
the sprayer to mix and dissolve the 
ingredients. This is not so bad 
where a power sprayer is used which 
has a mechanical agitator which op- 
erates very rapidly, but when you 
attempt to do this with a hand 
sprayer you cannot get satisfactory 
results. The agitation is not suffi- 
cient to mix and dissolve the spray- 
ing chemicals perfectly, resulting in 
the spraying material being too 
strong at one time and too weak at 
another, burning the foliage in the 
first instance and doing no good in 
the latter. 

If your trees are infested 
any of the scale diseases, it 
visable to spray them in the fall or 
early winter when the temperature 
is not below the freezing point 
with either lime and sulphur or sol- 


purpose to 


with 


uble oil. The writer’s experience 
has been that it is best to spray 
with the soluble oil in the fall or 


early winter and follow with the lime 
and sulphur while the trees are still 
in a dormant condition in the early 
spring. By doing this you not only 
control the scale diseases but to a 
large extent eradicate any fungus 
diseases that may be present. If 
your trees are not infested 
scale, 
spraying while the trees are 
dormant condition, but as soon as 
the petals or blooms begin to fall 
you should spray thoroughly with 


arsenate of lead in combination with | : 
} Gay. 

| order. 

of lime and sulphur to kill the cod-' w, y 


Bordeaux mixture or a weak solution 


‘The st ckiest arsenite mace 
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Millions of Dollars Are Lost 
Fruit Growers,Because They Do Not Spray 


Annually by 


Persistently With Properly Made Sprays 


BLANCHARD’S 


LION BRAND 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 
ARE THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Strongest--Purest--Most Effective--Safest to Use 


Destroy Every Known Insect Pest and Fungus 
Disease of Fruit Trees; Save the Trees and 
Insure Larger Crops of First Quality Fruit 


“LION BRAND” LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION 


For San Jose Scale particularly, and the only Spray 
that sieges Sca'e ind does not ii jure Trees, Ready 
for use, and more economical than home made. 


“LION BRAND” BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


prevents Blizht, Mildew, Rot, cte., fr m destroying 
Potatoes,Beans, Peas ani Me'ons; keeps spots a d 
specks off Apples, Peaches a’ d other fru t,2nd makes 
crops surer and far large . One gal on to 49 cf water. 


“LION BRAND” PURE PARIS GREEN 


contains absolutely not a part:ce of f 1 er or adu ter- 
ant of any sort. Accepied the world over as the 
standard 


“LION BRAND” ARSENATE OF LEAD 

Preferable for Codl'ng 
Moth, Curcul o, Elm Leaf Bectl: ani Cnew ing Insects 
a all sorts, on trees, shrubs, vines bushes and vege- 
ta where it is desirable that the poison remain 





lonver on the foliage than is possible with other in- 
mee — Does not burn the most delicate foliage. 


e Also Make Many Other Specialties 
ousmainn x to dest oy every injurious insect, and 
protect trees and plants from all fungus disc ase 
Weare the largest and oldest manyfacturers 
of Insectides and Fungicides in the World— 
in this business exclusively 23 years. We 


publish a 
FREE SPRAYING BOOKLET 
a copy of which we shall be glad tosend you 
Write For It To Nearest Office 

Blanchard’s Products are sold by dealers 
and agents everywhere, or direct if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 

THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 
598 Hudson Terminal, New York 


Factories—New York and St. Joseph, Mich. 
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I Frare FROMA4 YEARS OLD ~ 
KIEFFER PEAR TREE. 


PEACH, PEAR, PLUM 
AND GRAPE 


Grow into money fast. Com- 
plete list of Nursery stock. 
Write today---don’t delay. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


OWNERS 
Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 
Dept. R, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


I am offering for 
and May 


five 
delivery. 
the past season 756 
heaviest yield on record. 
first-class stock and the 
Write for prices. 


R. DAVIS, 
Bartow, Fla. 


sale 
One 


market. 


J. 





it is not necessary to do any | 


in a | FOR SAL 
| melon 
My seed are 


Pure 
Seed — Best 
Once grown, 
carefully selected. 
Price—2 o0z., % Ib., 40c,; 
¥Y% th., 65e.; $1.10 postpaid. 
Order direct 
Remit by 


and 
grown. 


25e.; 
1 Ib., 
registered leiter or 


« WATTERSON, - Baskerville, Va, 
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va- 
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best on 


Bradford Watermelon 
sweetest 
always grown. 





from this advertisement to- 
money 
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‘Sativddy, Marci’ 9;°1912.]." 
















ling moth and rid your trees of fun- 
gus diseases. In this spraying espe- 
cially, high pressure is necessary and 
the tree should be thoroughly cov- 
ered so as to be sure of getting the 
poison into the calyx of the forming 
fruit. BE. H. LAMIELL. 





Western North Carolina Fruit Grow- 
ers Organize. 


ESTERN North Carolina fruit 
growers have organized a co- 
operative association under the name 
of the “United Fruit Growers of 
Western North Carolina.’”’ Head- 
quarters will be at North Wilkes- 
boro. C. C. Smoot is President and 
H. W. Horton, Secretary, and M. L. 
Townsend, Manager and Treasurer. 
The association will maintain and 
operate commercial and shipping de- 
partments, make a special study of 
markets and market conditions, help 
the growers to place their fruit on 
the market in good shape. The 
capital stock will be expected to 
earn only about current rates of in- 
terest, any additional profits going 
to the growers of the fruit handled. 
This is a progressive move on the 
part of our North Carolina orchard- 
ists and we believe it will pay all 
fruit growers in that part of the 
State to join in and help make the 
project a success. The Virginia 
apple growers have made _ thou- 
sands of dollars, no doubt, by judi- 
cious co-operation and North Caro- 
lina apple men could do just as well. 





A Profit-Paying Garden. 


FTER reading The Progressive 

Farmer for a short period of six 
or seven months, seeing how others 
had been benefitted by following this 
paper’s advice on farming and gar- 
dening, decided to try a garden for 
myself as per The Progressive Farm- 
er’s advice and suggestions. 

In October, 1909, after selecting 
the spot and paling same in, had a 
two-horse load of well rotted com- 
post manure broad-casted over this 
place, and following this was a two- 
horse turning plow which gave the 
place a thorough breaking. It was 
left to mellow until about the middle 
of January, 1910, when again this 
ground was broken lightly with a 
one-horse plow. After this a farm 
rake was used to destroy clods and 
lumps of earth which the plow had 
left. Having the ground in the high- 
est state of tilth, was then ready to 
mark off the rows for spring cabbage, 
which were 18 inches apart Planting 
the plants about 12 inches apart and 
closely packing the earth around 
each plant, it was then covered with 
pine needles, though not enough to 
prevent all sunshine from the wea 
leaves, but to protect them as much 
as possible from the severe cold. 
They were left with this winter dress 
of pine needles until the middle of 


March. Taking off all their little 
dresses of needles, I used a little 
garden plow and ran two furrows 


on each side of the row three inches 
from the plants. After this was fin- 
ished, a small hoe was used in mak- 
ing a hole from two to three inches 
deep and filling with a tablespoonful 
of nitrate of soda. Then pulled as 
much dirt to plants as the little 
plants would well permit and left 
until the later part of April, after 
wtich I worked about twice each 
week until heads began to shape. 
Then with a small plow had dirt 
thrown near the plants and then 
with a narrow sweep plow middle of 
row was bursted out. Then I called 
my cabbage ‘“‘laid-by.’”’ The last of 


April and first week of May I had 
cabbage heads which weighed from 
five to six pounds each head. Being 


early, I found a ready market for 
all [ had at three cents per pound. 


On this lot of cabbage I realized the 
neat little sum of $30 (1,000 plants). 
The first of June, lightly turning 
this soil, 
broadcasted 


which had been again 
with well-pulverized 


own lines. 


ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 


SAVANNAH 
CINCINNATI 
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= If you use it merely to sell your crops, 

you can well afford to have a telephone. 
The extra profit on a single transaction will 
often more than pay for it. 
more than a_ business help. 
tion—makes everybody your next-door neighbor. 


Western -Lhecirie 
Rural Telephones 


are the most reliable of all. 
manufacturers of the celebrated ‘“‘Bell” telephones. 








But a telephone is 
It gives protec- 


They are made by 


You and your neighbors can build your 


Our booklet tells you how. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Southern Houses 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY DALLAS 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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PLANT CABBAGE THIS YEAR 


Tri-Weekly Constitution 


We have secured an immense quantity of 


Frost-Proof 
Cabbage Plants 


which we are offering free with subscriptions. 








Atlanta, Georgia 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 


three times every week, one year . 


.. $1.00 


250 Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 


f. o. b. Yonges Island, S. C. 


... 1.00 
$2.00 


(Subscriber paying Express charges on receipt of 


paackage.) 


ALL FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR?! 


The 
what they do not know about cabbage may be left unsaid. 


plants we offer are from Wm. C. Geraty Co., the cabbage plant men, 43 years experience in the business, and 


TO MAKE IT PLAIN---HERE IS YOUR ORDER BLANK 





Editor Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.: 


me, free, 250 Frost-Proof Cabbage 





Enclosed find $1.00 for which send Tri-Weekly Constitution one year to my address, and express to 
Plants, according to your offer in The Progressive Farmer. 








BCG GO fo: 0 sl cus ss cdot signs ao osu yay gu 8G ede soso Sole Glbeg Se sal eliaeie yo) 4.406 dup eis State... ...ese0ss Nene. -) 
pO ROAR Db tylep Cy) Uc pah Cs gue te ee wep PEO Ole ays Cer eae mary Chel cr Mey ORO Conner ORC GE CTC eae 
(Express charges to be paid on receipt of the plants.) 
Be sure to give your Express Office as well as your Postoffice address. 
Address all orders and remittances to 
TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Georgia. 








compost manure, I was then ready 
for a summer garden, which con- 
sisted cf a large variety of ditferent 
vegetables; beans (Valentine and 
Kentucky Wonder), tomatoes, beets, 
cucumbers, okra, squash and Irish 
potatoes. A family of six feasted 
sumptuously out of this garden and 


twice a week a wagon load would 
be gathered for market, which was 
always sold without trouble. The 


last of September I had cleared from 





my “summer garden” $40 in addi- the result of 80 years exclusive pump building. Expert engineers, good ma- 
tir \ iba Ths tatiewtun terials and skilled mechanics make them highly serviceable and durable. 
tion to my cabbage. 5 Our “‘Arlington’’ outfit is a very efficient barrel sprayer. The pump is submerged and read-- 
November winter turnips were iy accessible from the ‘ , barrel holder is adjustable, and.valves are removable and made 

. — é sacl of solid bronze. A wel -built outfit that will last a lifetime. 
sown and I have never seer Dur latest Catalog contains much valuable spraying infor- 
larger or a more substantial itn. It was written by experts, It's yours for the asking. 

‘ or it. 

crop of turnips grown anywhere. We havea fund of "There's a Douglas pump for every farm purpose. We 


valuable information 
on spraying and 


These we used in feeding cows, mules 
and hogs which saved a bill for corn. eneagiens uiedidins. 
MISS I. L. KISTLER. Write us your prob- 

Cliffside, N. C. lem. We shall be 


glad to advise you, 
















make very efficient water-supply outfits. Also deep- 
well pumps and forestry outfits for fire fighting. 
Ask for Catalog, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


and fungi. 
this. Do you realize it ? 


30 Broad Street 


Spraying 


Prevents Your Loss 


Five hundred million dollars damage is done yearly by insects 
Every farmer who neglects to spray pays part of fg 


Douglas Spray Pumps 


and a good mixture are your most effective insurance. Douglas Pumps are 













- ~ a free of charge. MIDDLETOWN, 
Ask for our latent | CONN. STANDARD OF 
Cottonseed Meal for Cabbage Catalog. EXCELLENCE FOR 80 YEARS 
Worms. 
T SHOULD be published that gét-| |. 8; ©: BLACK, MINORCAS. | SDVEETOEMSN TS. 
tonseed meal is the remedy for | 100. Eggs from prize winners at Greens- Pineal ayy vag tbapras sti Ag hog 
the little green worm that so Padly | boro and Asheboro Pair, 1931, $2 per 16 say, “T saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 


a . '. eggs. 
injures collards. Sift a good cdgloring B. C. ROUTH, 


Fine cockerels for sale. 
Randleman, N. C. 





after each rain while collarfis are 
wet so it will stick. Have bee using 
it with fine results for 15 year. 

Castalia, N. C. J. T. JENKIWS. 















WHITE WYANDOTTE SPECIALIST. 
Pen headed with Prize-winner. 
Bred-to-lay kind. If 
Eegs, $1.50 per 15. 
Ww. ae FULL ER, Louisburg, N. C. 


AKA ‘ 


our editorial page. 


er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions on 





every farmer in 
took The Progressive 
a better or worse place 








eremeere” 





Farmer, 


your neirhborhood 
would it be 
to live in? 
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Mineral Surfaced— 





Needs No Painting 








ERYTHING 





We can make Amatite better 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Law Talks for Farmers. 


By J. W. BAILEY. 








Mortgages Upon Livestock. 
HAVE this inquiry: A, having pur- 
chased a mare, did not take her 
into possession for some months after 
the purchase. In the meantime she 
was kept by neither her former own- 
er nor himself, but by a third party. 
When the purchaser came to take 
her, this third party informed him 
that the mare was in foal; and that 
be, the third party, claimed the foal. 
The common law is, however, that 


other goods, at a price for future de- 
livery, and failing to deliver at the 
time agreed, pay the difference in 
money. It is lawful; but let us not 
forget the counsel of Paul the Apos- 
tle—‘‘Some things are lawful that 
are not expedient. 





The Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


FIND in The Saturday Evening Post 
(November 18, 1911) an intel- 





about Amatite 
appeals to the man 
with common 
sense. He can see 
its superiority at 
once—the real 
mineral surface 
which never needs 
ainting; the two 
ayers of Pitch 
which is the great- 
est waterproofing 


ligent remark on this subject in view 
of the Standard Oil case. It is from 
that inimitable Massachusetts: law- 
yer, Richard Olney. Says he: ‘‘Com- 
binations which carry on a large 
part of the country’s business can 
never know (in view of ‘the rule of 
reason asserted in the Standard Oil 
case) whether they are legal or il- 
legal until the Supreme Court, in the 






and cheaper than anyone else on 
account of our greater facilities, 
and consequently we sell it at a 
surprisingly low figure. 


Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make aman 
sit up and take notice—especially 
the man who has spent time and 
money in painting and repainting 
smooth surfaced roofings. 


Write to-day for further infor- 


the increase of an animal goes to the 
owners of the animal (the dam) un- 
less there is some agreement to the 
contrary. Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries II, page 390. For example, if 
a man mortgages his cow to another, 
and the cow under mortgage drops 
a calf, the calf is likewise under the 
mortgage. For the mortagee is legal 
owner of the cow, and, therefore, of 








































THE 
OAKS 
ONE- 
WHEEL 
COTTON 
and CORN 
PLANTER 





YOU ARE THE MAN?! 


If you want to use the MONEY-MAKING planter. 
.. ton, corn, beans, peanuts, sorghum, etc. 

HILLS or DRILLS; a great advantage over other plant- 
ers. Plants in furrow or on ridge. 


in hills. Geta perfect stand. Save 50 per cent 
in seed and chopping. SIMP 


WRITE US 
AT ONCE 


Plants cot- 
P.ants ALL s-eds in 


THROW AWAY that old rattle-trap, seed scat- 
tering machine. Get an OAKS. Plant cotton 


LEST and most 
reliable planter made. Weighs 
only 95 lbs. FULLY GUARAN- 
TEED. PRICE LOW. Write for 
full particulars and Special Cash 
or Time Price. 


THE OAKS MEG. CO. 


New Bern, N. C. 














FILTH CAUSES DISEASE! 






PREVENT IT. 


Millions of germs thrive around you. They 
cause disease and death of horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, swine and poultry, They men- 
ace your health as well. Protect your stock 
and your self from pestilence. Gun-o-leum 
Dip, the standard disinfectant, will prevent 
disease. Itis guaranteed to kill germs, ex- 
pel bad odors, destroy insects and purify the 
air. Sold in cans and bulk. 

Write today forour free book on how to 
prevent disease, prices, and our offer ofa 
sprayer FREE! 

GUNN DISINFECTANT & OIL CORP., 


108-110 Virginia St., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 

















CHISEL-TOOTH and SOLID SAWS, 
CHISEL BITS AND SHANKS 


G@aT1Ivh0d AAAIN 





THE SAW FOR YOUR MILL 
R. HOE & CO. 





504-620 Grand St., NEW YORK 
= ordering please meution this paper, 
FOR SALE 


AT BARGAIN 


PRICES 


Registered Poland China Pigs 
Dorset Lambs 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


E. W. JONES NURSERY COMP’Y 





Ohie Bine Ribbon Herd of Mule foot is 
CHAMPION HERD OF UNITED STATES. 
Iam preparing a list of all Mulefoot Bree ‘ers 
in United States. Send your name in at once. 

John H. Dunlap, Box J, Williamsport, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Box A, Woodlawn, Virginia. 








When you write any advertiser in this paper 


for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say,“I saw your ad. in The Progresstve Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries."" See full conditions on 
our editorial page. 








SELWYN FARMS 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost’$1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 


eystone m Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 


NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
The h h i - 
Tamworths j[f<,20%, {hat puts vieor, pro- 


the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U. S. scrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - + = Brooksville, Ky. 


PURE-BRED STOCK 
Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. Pure- 


bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices. 
J. B. Andrews, Prop. 


STOCK FARMS, 
Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 


High Class Berksh 
FOR BREEDERS "9 Class Berkshire and 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. €. 











NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee's Premier 3rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

C. CG. ALLISON, Prop., - - 





Hickory, N. C. 
Boars 


Registered Poland Chinas "2: 





fer service: bred and open and fine summer aad 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





conveying certain ewes, has a right 
to their increase (no mention having 
been made of the increase in the 
deed of trust) superior to that of an 
attaching creditor of the original 
owner (or mortgagor) of the ewes. 





Spot Cotton and Cotton Futures. 

N WRIGHT vs. Vaughan (Georgia, 

Oct. 12, 
lowing case. On June 30, 1909, ‘““W” 
agreed to sell ‘“‘“V” 100 bales of cot- 
ten, within the month of November, 
1909, at 11 cents per pound, grade 
good middling. It was expressly 
written in the contract that ‘the 
same cannot be settled by the pay- 
ment of money, but only by delivery 
of the cotton in bales.’”’ But cotton 
went up; on November 30, 1909, it 
was selling at 1434, and “W”’ de- 
livered no cotton. “V’’ sued for the 
difference and gotit. So their agree- 
ment that money should not settle 
the matter fell through, and to this 
extent the court appears to sustain 
the principle of ‘cotton futures.”’ 
But mark the work ‘“‘appears.’”’ For 
the courts make a distinction be- 
tween gambling contracts and con- 
tracts—the former void, because il- 
legal, the later good, as legal. 

On this very point Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court of North Car- 
olina handed down a decision for 
that court, October 18, 1911, in 
which he cited the following as a 
true statement of the distinction. 

The true test of the validity of a 
contract for future delivery is wheth- 
er it can be settled only in money and 
in no other way, or whether the party 
selling can tender and compel accep- 
tance of the commodity sold, or the 
party buying can compel the delivery 
of the commodity purchased. The 
essential inquiry in every case is as 
to the necessary effect of the real con- 
tract and the real intention of the 
parties.” 

In the case under review there 
was an agreement to pay damages 
(in money) in case of failure to per- 
form the contract. Says the court: 
“This is nothing more than the law 
would award upon its breach with- 
out any agreement, and added, ‘“‘in- 
view of the fact that in this instance 
the stipulated damages was in a 
greater sum than that allowed by 
law, “certainly this slight difference 
between the measure of damages 
allowed by law and that stipulated 
in the contract is not alone sufficient 
to stamp it as a gambling contract.” 
I infer that a big difference would 
raise a presumption of gambling or 
at least be held unlawful to the ex- 
tent of the excess. 

But the point is this: Anyone 
may contract to sell his cotton, or 


1911) we have the fol- 





‘ 4 course of years, gets round to their 
geal known; | mation. her increase. We have a Virginia particular case.” That is, each trust 

© two layers 0 case on this subject as recent as the must be examined by the courts as 
ot oa ae en sea rnepenge ase Rage ed year 1900—Garraway vs. Tate, in to whether its restraints of trade are 
tribute to the popu- St.Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati which it was decided that the person reasonable or unreasonable. Mr. 
larity of Amatite. —— _ ——— to whom a deed of trust was made Roosevelt has a remark to the same 


effect in the Outlook. Evidently we 
must have a new and more absolute 
anti-trust law, or the court must, 
having set up the rule of reason, also 
set up a practical standard of rea- 
son. Or, it might inflict such a 
heavy penalty at the outset that all 
combinations would take care to 
keep within reason. 








Who Works 
For You 


HE may be one of the 

best hands you employ 
—perhaps one of the hard- 
est workers you have, yet, 
time and again he wanders 
off on an occasional ‘‘spree.’’ 
Then he’s unfit—it takes him 
days to come back to himself. 
Wecanhelp thatman. Drinking 
is a disease that yields to medi- 
cal treatment. Send him tothe 
Keeley Institute at Greensboro, 
N.C. Four weeks of treatment 
at our well equip institution 
will take away ali_his appetite 
for liquor. It will rebuild his | 
worn down vitality—and put him 
back in the same good condition 
that he enjoyed before he started | 
to drink. 


The treatment as administered 
at the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C.,is more than 
amere cure for alcoholism. There 
is a personality behind it that 
builds up the moral character of 
the patient—a personality that 
gives him new ambition and the 
willtodo. That’s what hasmade 
the Keeley Institute at Greens- 
| N.C., so eminently success- 

ul. 
we have cured will attest that 
fact. Write today forour book 
It contains intensely interesting 
facts regarding the absolute 
cures we have effected. 


The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., also treats 


neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and all addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY aitateeiak iy 

















Over 7,000 patients whom" 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Adopted by 127 Car Makers 
And by Some 200,000 Users 


The claims made by tire makers can never settle the tire 





question. 


The makers of cars and the users of cars—the men who 
buy tires—form the final tribunal. 


These men, in overwhelming numbers, have decided on 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 


years of experience. 


They have done this after 


No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell‘any other tire, and the 


demand is fast increasing. 
23 Per Cent Here 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of all 
ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 

Clincher tires are the old-type tires— 
the hooked-base tires—which No-Rim- 
Cut tires are displacing. 

All that ruin—all that worry when a 
tire runs flat—is saved by No-Rim-Cut 


tires. 
25 Per Cent Here 


No-Rim-Cut tires, because of extra 
flare, are 10 per cent over the rated size. 
They actually average 16.7 per cent 
oversize, in cubic capacity, compared 
with the five leading makes of clinchers. 

But say only 10 per cent. 

That means 10 per cent more air—10 
per cent added carrying capacity. It 
saves the blowouts due to overloading. 

And 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage, 


No Extra Cest 


When we had smaller factory capac- 
ity, these patented tires cost one-fifth 


more than other standard tires. Now, 
with a capacity of 3,800 tires daily, 
they cost but an equal price. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut cost the same 











Last year’s sale exceeded the previous 12 years put to- 
gether. This year’s sale, up to this writing, is running three 


times last. 


Over 900,000 have been used to date, on perhaps 200,000 


Cars. 


And 127 leading motor car 
tracted for Goodyear tires. 


makers have this year con- 


When 200,000 motorists reach a certain decision, don't 
you know they can’t be wrong? 


as tires that do. Oversize tires cost the 
same as skimpy tires. 

You are offered that choice at an 
equal price. Which tire will you take? 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 





Both tires are fitted to the same rim—the —_ rim for quick-detachable tires. 











Ordinary Clincher Tire 





The removable rim flanges are simply r 


from one to the other. 
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With or Without 
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No-Rim Cut Tires 


FAR 


Non-Skid Treads 








The 13-Year Tire 

We have built automobile tires for 
13 years, every year better and better. 

To make actual comparisons, we 
have tire testing machines, where four 
tires at a time are worn out under all 
road conditions. 

There we compare formulas, fabrics 
and methods. There we compare rival 
tires with our own. We have done 
that for 13 years. And the final result 
is the Goodyear tire of today. 

These final tires, made so they can’t 
rim-cut—made 10 per cent oversize— 
are what you get in Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 

We Control Them 

There are imitations of No-Rim-Cut 
tires, made to avoid our patents. Our Tire 
Book explains why they can’t serve the 
purpose. 

Don’t judge this new-type tire by experi- 
ments. When you abandon the clincher, 
get the tried-out tire. Get Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book— based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us to 
mail it to you, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Is There a Weevil-Proof Corn? 


NOTE in most all farm journals 

much interest is shown in regard 
to weevil-proof corn. The prevail- 
ing opinion seems to be that a wee- 
vil-proof or weevil-resistant corn 
must be a very hard or flinty variety. 
I had accepted this theory for fact 
until six years ago. I noticed in a 
neighbor’s crib a large-eared, soft 
and a small-eared, hard, flinty varie- 
ty, and the hard corn was much 
worse infested with weevil than the 
soft corn. Since then by careful ob- 
servation and experience I have in- 
variably found the soft corn the 
nearest weevil-proof. 

W. R. CRAIG. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Craig is 
certainly right in his conclusions 
that hard corn is not proof against 
the corn grain weevils, for weevils 
attack all varieties of corn grown in 
the South. We have not been quite 
convinced that there is any variety 
of corn much less subject to weevils 
attack than the average. It seems 
to be more a matter of handling and 
prevalence of the weevils or condi- 
tions favoring weevil attacks. Some 
years a soft corn that has been 
comparatively free from weevil at- 
tacks other years will be badly dam- 
aged by weevils. The same has also 
applied to hard-grained varieties. 

In view of these facts it seems to 
us that Mr. Craig is not justified in 
his apparent conclusion that soft 
corn is less subject to the attacks 
of weevils than hard-grained corn. 





Corn, ici and Velvet Beans. 
Y HOGS are fattened on peanuts 
that grow in the corn field. I 

plant my corn March the Ist, in 


seven-foot rows and a row of peanuts 
between each row and drop a velvet 
bean about five feet apart in the 
pinder row and the cultivation of the 
corn cultivates the pinders and beans 
without any extra cost for beans and 
pinders. By planting in this way, I 
get as much corn per acre and the 
pinders and beans extra. 
E. RICH. 
Donalsonville, Ga. 





Good! They are Falling in Line. 


NOTE you make editorial mention 
this week of the fact that Charity 
and Children had announced the dis- 
continuance in its paper of patent 
medicine advertising. I wish also to 
call your attention to what you 
might not have noticed, that the Re- 
ligious Herald, of Richmond, Va., the 
organ of the Virginia Baptists, have 
also lately made the same announce- 
ment. CHAS. C. JONES. 
Cameron, N. C. 





Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Clinton, N. C., 
spoke in Mullins, S. C., a few days 
ago in response to an invitation from 
farmers and business men. Having 
heard of his reputation as a success- 
ful business man and trucker, it was 
decided to invite him to talk to the 
people in the hopes of stimulating 
an interest in trucking. Mr. Hobbs 
showed up what the industry had 
done for his section, and read som 
figures that were truly rl | 
Much sisted is bound to result. < 


Mr. Q., N. C., wishes to buy sOme 
Homer pigeons. Somebody should 
advertise them in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Remember, we answer all 


questions on 
farming by mail. 











256 BUSHELS OF 


CORN TO ACRE 


RAISED NEAR McBEE, 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





turning toward this fine farming section. 
The owners of a 17,000 


you desire now atan exceedingly low price 


Write for interesting Free Booklet. 





Of recent years South Carolina has paid special attention to corn growing. Two hundred 
and fifty-six bushels have been raised on one acre near McBee, S. C. 
joining this thriving community are now in great demand and thetide of immigration is 


The fertile lands ad- 


tract in Chesterfield County, in which Moiese | is located, have 
finally decided to open their rich holdings to actual settlers. 
A Farmer Can Soon Become Independent Here Grow- 
ing Long and Short Staple Cotton, Straw- 
berries and Truck of All Kinds. 


Expenses of living are lower than anywhere else in the United States, and the conditions 
here for men of moderate means are better than elsewhere 


You can secure 


any size tract 
and on easy, ‘terms. 


Special inducements are 


made by the owners who are willing to lend a helping hand to actual settlers. 
Address, 


E. P. MINTER, Department Q, DRRORIRED, 
LAURENS, S. C. 
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ee HOM E COUNTRY 

v) 

ey lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 

System. From th e high lands of the Appalachians, with 

their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 

heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 

where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 

you can find a place just suited to your needs and means, 


Land _ prices range from $15 to $50 per | 


¢ purchase price. 

l grasses, grains, le and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly every-waere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom- 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 

The Southeast is the farmer’s paradise. 


in each Southeastern State. 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land &l Industrial Agt. 

_ Southern Railway, Room 79 
Washington, D. C. 


re. The first year’s crop often more than returns | 


We have booklets giving full ipirmation of conditions | 





Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the‘ Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 
VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Four Famous Trains. 
“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April) 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED” 
“PALMETTO LIMITED” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL” 


Dining cars, ala carte service. All year 
round through service from New York to 
Port Tampa and Knights Key, connecting 
with steamships to and from Havana. 

For beautifully illustrated booklets and 
copy of the “Purple Folder,” address 


W.J. CRAIG, T.C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
anager. Agent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 
FLORIDA 



































































The Sun dries out and rots 
the paint, shrinks the wood, warps 
and season-cracks the boards, and 
@auses joints to loosen. 

The Rain soaks into the 
wood, beats through the cracks and 
joints, and swells, weakens and rots 
the wood, often doing great damage to walls. 
The Frost completes the destruc- 
tion by freezing and expanding the water, 


opening cracksin the wood and weakening 
the entire structure, 








Boston New York 
























Protect Your House am the Weather 





Ask your local ‘‘Hizh Standard’’ dealer, also write for our FREE ‘‘Farm Packet”’ 
of color cards and booklets of valuable paint sce 


Chicawe 
Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





aan ‘ 


Paint your buildings with 
Lowe Brothers High Standard Liquid 
Paint and you will have the best 
possible protection at most reason- 
able cost, for it is the paint that has 
best withstood all these tests. 


‘“‘High Standard’’ is the 
result of over 40 years study of scientific paint 
making. It works easier, gocs farther, and 
wears longer than other paints. Itis “‘the paint 
that gives best results.’’ Lowe Brothers Barn 
Paint, Carriage Gloss and Wagon Paint are 
High Standard products. 
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every where. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
_ PAINTS &VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


The best protection for your barns, corn cribs 
and outbuildings is Sherwin-Williams Com- 
monwealth Barn Red. A bright, handsome 
red,made especially forthe purpose. Greatest | ;¢ 
covering capacity, spreads well under brush |\¢ 
and looks best longest. Sold by dealers 
Ask for color cards. 

Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 7:2 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
PE EL SY TE BE, iy LEE SRR EP IE LIT SEE 
























and lastslongest. 





cattle with Kitselman Fence. 


W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


4 cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 






25 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
‘Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its thirdsctof posts.” 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 81 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YCU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 











cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


































A REPUBLIC By II 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE Be 


at small cost, will add more to the value of £ \."; 
your place than any other improvement that _ »-~ 
you can make and provide positive and perma- SS 
nent protection for your lawn and gardens, 





quent intervals heavy wire pickets $ 
crimped only at point of intersection. * 
Erected with wooden or steel posts with 
special wrought steel base. ur free & 





Republic Ornamental Fence F aan 
are made by cabling heavy horizonta! wires together and inserting at fre- 


nity 
~ 
= 





Sp & | doce 














Style Book shows many beautiful pat- 








terns of fence, cemetery arches, trellises. - 


FARM GATES OF ALL SIZES f 











Made of High Carbon Tubular Steel. 
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Write for catalog. 































































Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
207 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 










































































































































AGENTS $3 a Day | & 


sos PATENTED LOCKSTITCH 






Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
sgents. Big profits. _Toshowit meansasale. We want a few 
good, live hustlers in each county. Splendid opportunity to 
make big money. No experience needed. he igs quick— 
now—for terms. A postal willdo. Send no mo 

A. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Streot, DAYTON, OHIO 


WANT .3cc00; AGENTS 
in YOUR county. BIG, EASY PROFITS. Write for 
CATALOG and PLAN. G. P. GORY GO., CHICAGO. 
























RUST PROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 


Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and sample . Dept.89 Cleveland, Ohio 
True to Name. Ten 


CA T ALF A times your money back for al! 
ees that prove not true speciosa. AlsoCatalpaseed. I have 
¢ ‘ypress Trees, the most beautiful tree in the world. 


2. C. ROGERS, Box 23 Mechanicsburg, Ohie 











Trees. 











Give Your Children Good Books to 
Read. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


| ing we can hardly keep up with them 


all, 

Now, it does seem 
and woman, 
raise their 


that any man 
who live on a farm and 
children there—and most 


of them would like to keep them 
there—would take at least one good 
farm paper, doesn’t it? But it is 


a lamentable fact that a great many 
of them never see one and look with 
scorn on all ‘‘book farming.” But 
there is no use for me to say any- 
thing about it, for, of course, that 
Class will never see this. It’s like a 
preacher who scores folks from the 
pulpit about not going to church. 
Those that are there don’t need it, 
those that don’t go don’t hear it, so 
it is just breath wasted. 
And last, but not least, 
the books we should have. 
making of many books there is no 
end,” and they are of all kinds, good, 
bad and indifferent. Busy people 
cannot read many, so we shoulda 
choose wisely for ourselves and our 
children. I owe a debt of gratitude 
in this respect to my first music 
teacher. She was a college-bred 
woman and came to our little village 
when I was a child. There wis not 
much culture there then and I know 
she must have suffered for iack of 
congenial companionship. But she 
was very tactful and took a sympa- 
thetic interest in everybody, and in 
that way found out my passion for 
reading and what I was reading. No- 
body had told me much about what 
to read or not to read und I was 
devouring everything ‘hat came ry 
way—novels of the Bertha M. Clay 
and Laura Jean Libbey varicty, 
story papers, blood-and-thundcr de- 
tective stories—all was grist that 
came tomy mill. Well, this dear wo- 
man told me that these were trash 
and would injure my mind and that I 
would get so after awhile I could 
not read or understand anything 
else. She offered to lend me books 
that were worth reading if I woul] 
leave off these ‘‘trashy’’ ones, and 
for many years she did. Through 
her I became acquainted with Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray and our own 
Hawthorne and Washington Irvirg. 
She gave me ‘“‘Ben Hur’ and the 
“Scottish Chiefs,’ ‘‘Plutarch’s Lives” 
and the ‘“‘Rise and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,’’ and she taught me to 
love and appreciate the poets. 
Thanks to her and her teaching, 
the word ‘‘loneliness’’ has never en- 
tered my vocabulary. I love my kind, 
and human companionship is very 
sweet, but I am not sure that I don’t 
love books as well as I do people. And 
when people are not available for 
society, I can always turn to my 
books. 
Believe me, you cannot leave your 
children a better heritage than a 
deep and abiding love of books and 
a taste for the best in literature. And 
you must begin when they are little. 
Read good books and poems to them 
and when they get old enough to 
read for themselves see what they 
are reading. Aside from the fact 
that what a child reads has a great 
effect on his character as an adult, 
there will come times in the lives 
of your children when a love and ap- 
preciation of good books will bright- 
en hours of loneliness or enforced 
idleness that would otherwise be 
dark and gloomy indeed. To weep 
over the sorrows of little Nell or 
David Copperfield, or laugh at Mr. 
Micawber or thrill at the exploits of 
Rob Roy or Ivanhoe or Marmion 
will prove a panacea for dullness, 
yes, and grief too, and leave one 
“thout any ruffled feelings such as 
sti with people sometimes 


there are 
“Of che 


ives. 

If you do not know the best books 
to read, there is generally someone 
yon can ask, but in the absence of 
Buch a guide, I long ago formulated 
.tiree general rules for my own guid- 


THE PROGRESSIVE 





FARMER, 





ance which 1 use on books tiat I am 


not sure about—that is, new books 
of whose authors I have read noth- 
ing. I can generally tell before I 
get very far into a book whether it 
comes up to my standard or not: 

1. Any book that shows vice in 
an attractive manner or sneers at 
morals or religion is not a good book. 
I don’t read that kind. 

2. Any book that shows vice and 
sin in their true light but shows the 
hero or heroine as a namby-pamby, 
lifeless creature because he or she 
is good, may be aé_egood_ book, 
but I don’t read that kind either, be- 
cause it is not true to life. 

3. But any book that shows char- 
acters finely and strongly drawn of 
real men and women—so real that 
you feel you could meet them on the 
street—those are the books I like 
to read and re-read and make friends 
of to last through life. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE READING 
COURSE. 


The Value of Meats and How to 
Cook Them. 


Q. Meat supplies what food values 
to the body? 

A. The value of meat depends on 
the presence of the protein and fat, 
both of which yield muscular power 
and maintain the temperature. 

Q. Describe the structure of lean 
meat. 

A. Meat consists of muscular tis- 
sue made up of prism-shaped bun- 
dles which can be divided into small- 
er bundles until muscle fibers are 
found so small as to be invisible. Fat 
is stored between these tiny bundles. 

Q. Describe the three stages of 
meat after slaughtering. 

A. (a) Soft, juicy and very ten- 
der. (b) Stiff, hard and tough. (c) 
When decomposition sets in. 

Q. What effect has cooking upon 
the digestibility of meat? 

A. Cooking meat tends to make 
it harder to digest, but is more easily 
masticated and much more palatable. 
Cooking softens and loosens the tis- 
sues which exposes them more to the 
action of digestive juices. ; 

Q. Describe the effect upon meat 
fiber. 

A. The albumen on entire surface 
quickly coagulates: (a) when plung- 
ed directly into boiling water and 
continued at a high cooking temper- 
ature it retains flavor: (b) when 
placed in cold water and brought 
gradually to a boiling point part of 


the organic salts, the soluble albu- 
men and flavors will be dissolved 
out. 

Q. How should the method of 


cooking fish differ from that of lean 
beef, for example? 

A. Instead of putting fish into 
boiling water, put into water on the 
point of boiling, else the motion of 
the water will break the meat into 
small pieces. 

Q. What are meat extracts? 

A. Meat extracts are the flavors 
drawn from the meat into the water 
in which it is boiled. 

Q. What may be said of the food 
value of meat extracts? 

A. Meat extracts are stimulating 
but are not nourishing. Their strong 
meaty taste is deceptive, and the per- 
son depending on them alone for 


food would certainly die of starva- 
tion. 
Hall Wall aie 

IGHT papers should always be 

used in a dark and narrow hall, 
as it makes the hall seem larger. 
Stripes should not be used, as they 
give an appearance of height. If the 


ceiling is brought down 18 inches on 


the side walls and a light, soft, yel- 
low paper of warm tone used with 
white wood-work, you will find the 


hall cheerful and bright.—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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YOU CAN HAVE A GOOD 
SCHOOL. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


AVING read some letters in our 

paper, telling how a school may 
help a community, made me think 
of telling how our school has been 
a success. 

Ten years ago we had a four- 
months free school in a small, one- 
room house, off from the road, in 
a low place where there was plenty 
of mosquitoes. 

A good many of our best families 
were thinking of moving to town 
to educate their children—and those 
of us who could not leave, were won- 
dering what we could do. We had 
a grand rally—had Gov. Aycock, Dr. 
Joyner and a good many others to 
speak for us; and we got up so 
much enthusiasm that we decided 
to hold an election to decide about 
having local tax, and having a grad- 
ed school. 

After a hard-fought battle the lo- 
cal tax won by one vote. One “old 
issue” free negro in casting his bal- 
lot said: ‘“‘White folks says niggers 
ain’t got sense enough to vote (re- 
ferring to the constitutional amend- 
ment) I’se going to show them I is 
got sense enough to vote,” and his 
vote saved the school to the white 
people. 

We first had one large room di- 
vided by sliding doors and had two 
teachers. In five years we added 
another room and got another teach- 
er. Two years later ours was one 
of the first rural graded schools in 
the country to be able to take advan- 
tage of the law giving us a high 
school with a principal whose salary 
was paid in part by the State. Last 
year we built a music room and 
have a music teacher. We have two 
graduates of our school at Davidson, 
two at Chapel Hill and six at the 
Normal—all entering without a fail- 
ure on examination. Some of these 
could never have gone to college if 
it had not been for our high school. 


I was in Raleigh at the Teachers’ 
Assembly, and saw the school chi!- 
dren that were in the Auditoriu:n, 
and ours looked just as nice and just 
as intelligent, and could sing, ‘‘Car- 
olina,’”’ with just as much vim. 

Our people are small farmers, and 
we have no big property to tax, so we 
have our school because, (in the 
words of Nehemiah, building the 
walls around Jerusalem), ‘“‘The peo- 
ple had a mind to work,’”’ and what 
we have done, any country neigh- 
borhood can do if they will work 
together. 

MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 

Haw River, N. C. 





A Note From Prof. Hume.  \ 


O MANY inquiries come in rela- 
tion to the article in The Progrés= 

sive Farmer of January 20, that I 
wish to answer through the paper 
the following item: 

The mill which I am using is a No. 
0 mill, made by Wilson Bros., Eas- 
ton, Pa., and cost, if I remember 
correctly, about $3.50. 

At the present time we are using 
Rupert’s Giant wheat, a red and fair- 
ly hard wheat. We secure this from 
J. M. Thorburn Co., 
Y. We 
isfactory sort. 

H. HAROLD HUME. 





In Time of War. 

There was once a passage 
tween Elizabeth Stanton, the eminent wom- 
an suffragist, and Horace Greeley, on the 
occasion of a discourse by the former on the 


at arms be- 


right of women to the ballot. In the midst 
of her talk Greeley interposed: 
‘What would you do in time of war if yd, 


had the suffrage? 

This seemed like a poser, but the lady 
had been before the public too long to Be 
put out by a question, and she replied: 

Just what you have done, Mr. Greeley— 
stay at home and urge others to go and 
fight.” 

It is said that the great editor never fully 
forgave Mrs. Stanton. 





f 
New York, N. § 
have found this a very “th 





File your papers or give them to yout 
friends. 






| 1 ae cl Mi 
“Golden ers ine- 
Golden Pie-crust” 


Cottolene 


The old-fashioned idea that only a good strong stomach can digest 
pie-crust has been exploded. It’s simply up to the kind of pie. 
crust. Lard-soaked pies are hard to digest, but a Cottolene pie, 
being free from hog fat and grease, is light, flaky and easy to digest. 
It won’t haunt your stomach for hours after. Eat all the pie you 
want if made with Cottolene, the economical shortening. 


Cottolene is made from pure vegetable oils, and is 
““Nature’s Gift from the Sunny South” 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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» ND NU MONEY TRY nue RAZOR FIRS1. \ 
THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.40, and you woli own one of the best Razors 


made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Worth 
$1.00. If you are not pleased,  Snols return the 





Razor. Could we make a fairer offer. 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR is extra hollow rround, hand 
forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We use it and 
know it is the best Razor made and want you to find 
it out by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL and say, ‘‘Send yl ro 
Razor on 10 days trial. I will send you - 
turn Razor.’’ We will send Razor and full particulars 
about our other cette 
DIXIE MFG. CO., x 5 UNION CITY, GA. 

Formerly B. we aiddtsbroone & Co. 














BEST Mill for Grinding 
Poultry 


Feed S 
Larger Better 
Cheaper Sx 








Larger Greek: 
Easier Running 

Lighter Weight 

vf Better than Hand Wheel 

ey Mills of this class. Wheels 

adda half more to weight, 

: freight and cost, We save 
S _— this, giving you larger, 

Zz > f= better mill for less money. 


Black Hawk Grist Mill 


Has hard, strong, interchangeable Easy to clean. Grinds corn, 
wheat, rye, Tice, beans, pens, coffee, spices, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


A. H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tenn, 4° ™akers. Linck Hawk 











prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 

on road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. ‘Soon 

Save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 

longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—“*my wagon 
me rides like auto” says one, Geta pairat dealers. 


If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. if 

40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 

10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
738 17th St., Racine, Wis, 











Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 


‘h, Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 


Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, GOLDSBORO, N. C 
a BUGGY WHEELS Svea REE $87 


w% With Kabber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
FAK $10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. went qT 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00., 515 F st, 














THE 


SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUEZ~ 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








DAHLIAS 


Four Hundred Named Varieties. 
One-half of them are 10c. each $1..per 
dozen. 
Write for list. 


MRS. H. A. TATE, 
Old Fort, “ - - 


(Mention The Progressive Farmer.) 


| Strongest<—— 


N.C. | 





North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N.C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 


FISH 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 
APPLES 


No. 1, Ben Davis, $3.75 per Barrel 
No. 2, Ben Davis, $3.50 per Barrel, 
f.o.b Lenoir, N. C. Going fast. Order quick 
if you want some. An honest pack. 


FLAT TOP MANOR ORCHARDS 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Send For Free Booklet, thelr “cost, "Shep: 
herd & Campbell, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washington. D 





Let us tell you how ta 
catch them where you 











think there are none. | 
We make the famous 





quires tewer posts. Al- 
Will outlast ally Pree rery 


Made of DOUBLE 
F E NG E STRENGTH Coiled 
Spring Wire. Ke- 
Made ‘ ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
others. Sixty dif- Ae aaad 
ferent styles and 






a i 
heights to choose { SAF a 43 

A FENCE a Pasa 
from. 3 Be lemte~l 


for every purpose BS eS em ~ 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Protit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT, Our big Catz log ruc 


contains information you ought to 
| ie Write forittoday. It’s}REL. 














” COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 


Box 72 inchester, Indiana. 





PILLOWS 
FREE 


A 36-Pound Feather Bed 
Brand N.w for Only $10 00 


pair of Pillows FREE 
with each bed ordered 
from me. Send P. O 
Money Order. 


J. Austin Turner Mfg. Co., 


Box 98. Henrietta, N. C, 





q 
4 
q 
' 





And a large 10-poun? ee. 
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‘BREEDERS CARDS| 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


(28) 

















= 

HELP WANTED. 
Wanted—Young man from country to 
learn poultry raising. Give _ reference. 


Wooleys, Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. 





IF YOU EVER ADVERTISE, READ THIS. 





O man ought to advertise in any farm paper, or any other paper, who is 
not willing to send a prompt reply to every legitimate inquiry, regard- 
less of whether or not he expects his answer to make a sale at the time. 
If you advertise anything and your supply runs out, it is your duty to send a 
postal to each inquirer and let him know that you cannot fill his order, so that 
he may look elsewhere. If you answer him promptly to this effect, he may 
order from you next time, but if you make him angry by ignoring him and 
delaying him in making his purchase, he will very justly hold it against you 
for ever after. As one of our readers saysin a letter just received: 

“Remember, it is as much of an insult to neglect to answer a letter 

which contains a stamped, self-addressed envelope as it is to neg- 

lect to answer to a question usked in person. In writing some of 

The Progressive Farmer hog advertisers last year some failed to 

give the price and some did not answer. If you are too indolent 

to be prompt and business-like in your correspondence, the in- 

quirer is likely to think you too lazy to give the hogs the time 

and attention required for really good breeding stock, and so pass 

you up for some other breeder.”’ 














Wanted—To sell 
five-ton wagon scales, 
Standard manufacture. 
Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., 


cheap, three brand new, 
eight by fourteen. 
Write Daley Scale 
Dept. 8. 





Agents Wanted— For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Man and Wife or Man (White)—To rent | 
or manage farm. Live in home. Telephone, 
city water. 150 acres cleared. Everything 
needed for cotton, tobacco. Good trucking 
proposition. Half-mile from town of 10,000. 
References. Mrs. Wm. Buckham, Hender- 
son, N. C. 





Trustworthy Men or Women Wanted—As 
local representatives of responsible manu- 
facturer. High-class merchandise and clean 


selling methods. $12 per week guaranteed | 
on easy conditions, with possibility of $30 


Experience not necessary. 
Box AZ 278, Philadelphia. 


and advance. 
Manufacturer, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Exchange—One genuine mad- 
and merit guaranteed. R. 


for Sale or 
stone—lIts virtue 








R. James, Jr., Ingram, Va. 
Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P You make the 





price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
=» Cc. 

Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 


Georgia 





First check for $10 gets cord-wood or 
pole saw frame complete with pulley, man- 
drels, boxes, and 26-inch saw. E. L. Deans, 


Gatesville, N. C. 





Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- 
town, S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on 
application. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 


Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand, $35—Combined 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 











Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants three- 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- 


spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 





Tnequalled opportunities to learn the au- 
tomobile business and get positions after- 
ward, are offered by the Southern Automo- 
bile College, Oak Ridge, N. C. Write for 
particulars to-day. 





Exchange or Sell at a Bargain—One near- 
ly brand new, up-to-date, 16 H.P. Aultman 
& Taylor traction engine, for plowing, haul- 
ing, threshing, sawing, ete. Terms to suit. 
R. T. James, Ingram, Va. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us. satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK, 





Registered Poland China Pigs for 
Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Sale.— 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Gilts—Six months 
old. Ralph Jones, Stem, -N. C. 





Pigs from Prize-winning Berkshires— 





Cheap. - T. L. Price, Unionville, N. C. 
Guernseys—registered bulls and grade 
heifers. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





Pure-bred English Setter Pups—Males, 





$10; females, $5. E. F. Sommers, Sommer- 
set, Va. 

For Sale—One registered Hereford bull, 
eight Laurence, States- 


months old. J. W. 
ville, N. C. 





For Sale—-Duroc Cherry Red 
ages; and Buff turkeys. D. A. 
Gibson, N. C. 


Hogs, all 
Covington, 





A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 





For Sale—Two Black Registered Perche- 
ron Mares. Will be four and five years old 
next spring. At a very low price. For fur- 
ther information, apply to J. 8S. Gordan, 


Registered Berkshires For Sale—Correct 
type and richest breeding. Eight weeks old. 
$8 each. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 


Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Hens— 
$1.25. Six or more, $1. Miss Jessie Thomp- 
son, Chadbourn, N. C. 











For Sale—Team Black Percheron mares. Eggs-—$1.50 to $5, according to pen. 
Weight, fourteen hundred pounds. Will | Blocky White Orpingtons. Jas. A. Harring- 
foal about June Ist. R. S. Curtis, West | ton. Rockingham, N. C. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Good utility S. C. White Leghorn Eggs— 

Pure Berkshire Pigs Cheap—My herd is | For hatching, $1.50 for 15. E. F. Lachi- 


headed by 
the noted 


Frederick 4th No. 149750, from 
Pinehurst Farm. D. C. De Vane, 


cotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 











Chadbourn, N. C S. C. White Leghorn and Ss. C. Rhode 
Island Red Eggs—$1 per 15. None better. 
One Stallion, half Percheron and half | A. H. Wicks, Glen Allen, Va. 
English Shire, No. 1,400; also one mare. 
Stallion, $750, or both for $1,000. Ss. N. Eggs, Eggs, for Hatching—Ss. C. Black 


Davis, Pipers Gap, Va., Route 1, Box 20. Minorcas, great layers, $1.50 per fifteen. Mrs. 


E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 





Registered Essex Service Boars—Sows in 








farrow and pigs. Pure-bred Poland China Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Mammoth 
pigs; grade sows in farrow; pigs for pork. | White turkeys; Toulouse geese. Address, 
Angora goats. Rerversible and right-hand | John C. Fowke, Baldock, S. C. 

disc plows; Wyandotte, Brown Leghorn, 

Barred Rock, Rhode Island ted poultry. Ss. C. R. I. Red Eggs—$1.25 per 15. Ex- 


cellent 
Clark, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. <All cheap. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


stock, color, and fine 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 


layers. J. P. 








Eggs—Black and Buff Orpingtons, 
Island Reds, and Buttercups. 
eggs. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, 


Rhode 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs and Shoats. 
Szes from Albemarle, Forest City, Columbia, 
Shelby, and Charlotte prize winners—Indian 


Ga. 





Runner ducks—$1.25 for 138. Mottled An- White Wyandottes Exclusively—The kind 
conas and S. C. Black Minorcas, $1.50; S. C. | that have the laying habit. Eggs, $1.50 for 


White Leghorns, $1; S. C. White Orpingtons, | 15. F. Y. 
special mating, $2; utility, $1.50; S. C. R. I. 
teds, Ist pen, $2; 2nd pen, $1.50; 3rd pen, $1 


Hanner, Sanford, N. C. 








White 





Wyandotte, Black Minorca, Ancona 








per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Express | Cockerels, $1.50. eggs, $1 per 15. Sunny 
paid on two sittings. Norwood Poultry | Side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 
Farms, Norwood, N. C. ; 

Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Cockerels 








and a few hens for sale. Eggs, 


$1.50 per 





$1.50 for 15. 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 15. T. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 
Buff Orpington Eggs—Fifteen, $1. Perry Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Won two 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. i at Asheboro. Eggs, $1 per 15. Cot- 





Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 





Ss. Cc. Brown Leghorn 
J. Temple, Hickory, N. C. 





Eges from 
horns and 
hundred. 


Zest 
Light 
Gordon 


Strains S. C. White Leg- 
Srahmas—$1 per 15; $6 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 








Ss. C. Buff Orpington 
B. Aderholt, Crouse, 


$1 per 15. M. 








For Sale 








Single Comb White Leg- 


Eggs. 



































Buckeye Reds—Egegs, $1.50 for 15. J. P. | horns, $2.50 for 30. Record backing. Satis- 
Ekard, R. 3, Hickory, N. C. faction. Chas. E. Coltran, Greensboro, N. C. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1 for Dark and White Cornish—Prize winners. 
15. FE. R. Clifton, Neuse, N. C, White Rocks, Fishel strain. Send for mat- 
ing list. Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rock Cockerels—Sire 
$5 bird. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. | R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas, 
| 8. ¢ White Orpingtons (Cook strain). $1 
Buckeye Red Eggs For Sale—$1.50 per 15. | per 15. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, 
M. A Clark, Jackson Springs, N. C. N:. ¢ 
White Wyandotte Eggs—Selected stock, Indian Runner Ducks—White eggs, 12, 
$1 per 15. F. C. Gage, Callaville, Va. $1. Rhode Island Reds, 15, $1. White Or- 
pingtons, 15, $2. R. M. Kingsley, Greenville, 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1 | Tenn. 
per 15. F. I.. Robinson, Troy, 8S. C. 
Fine S. C. Buff Orpington Cockcrels—$2 


Pure-bred 
Hardy, Jeffress, 


Trap-nested—Barred 
$1.50 per 15. W. W. 


Rocks only, Eggs, 
Shay, Curso, N. C. 


each. Choice eggs, $1 for 15. 
Duroc-Jerseys. Mrs. G. W. 
Virginia. 





























Nice White Orpington Cockerels—$1.50. 

Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Sam Allen, Star, N. C. Hens, Cockerels — White Wyandottes, 
“Dustons,’’ Barred Rocks, ‘“‘Bradleys,’’ Bronze 

Eggs from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 for | turkeys. Prize stock. Mrs. C. T. Smith, 

$1.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, | Croxton, Va. 
N.C. 
Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100. Famous 

Indian Runner Duck Eggs—12 eggs for | Wyckoff and Blanchard White Leghorns. 
one dollar. Cantwell Price, Morristown, Eggs, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, 
Tenn. Hampton, Va. 

White Wyandotte Eggs—From utility Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1.50 per 13: 
stock, $1 per 15. Maplewood Farm, Smyrna, $9 per 100. S. C. White and Brown Leghorn 
Tenn, eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. Kelly Farm, 

Cleveland, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
layers. Eggs, $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- S. C. White Leghorn Eggs—15 for $2. 75 
boro, N. C. Re 


guaranteed, or 
Mrs. J. P. 


eggs 
Henley, 


per cent fertility 
placed at half price. 
Darlington, S. 





None better, 1st 
Mrs. F. E. Street, 


Buckeyes—Prize winners. 
pen, $3; 2nd, $2, for 15. 
Glendon, N. C. 





Recognized greatest layers on earth—our 
famed Indian Runner Ducks—Orders book- 
ed. $1.50 sitting, 15 eggs. Bellehaven Farm, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





Eggs—White Orpington. Write for mat- 
ing list. Revolution Orpington Yards, King’s 
Mountain, N. Cc. 








r . Buy Moseley’s Barred Rocks—They are 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— better than ever. Cockerels, $2.50 up. Cat- 
$1.50 for 15. Stock for sale. R. D. Redfern, alogue free. Sere 2 Manalav “512 Elm S&t 


Peachland, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Crystal White Orpington 
strass)—$2 per 15. E. B. 
Farm, Dover, N. C. 


(Keller- 
Edgewood 


Eges 


: Eggs for Barred 
Isler, locks, 
| teen, 


Sons, 


Everybody—W yandottes, 
Leghorns. 
Large cockerels, 

Greensboro, N. C. 





$1.50. Groome & 





Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Pul- 




















Baskerville, Va. 





| lets, $1. Eggs. $1 for 15. Samuel Rau, | Mottled Anconas, Silver Spangled Ham- 

Hendersonville, N. C. burgs, R. I. Reds, Thompson’s Ringlet and 

White Rocks—Eggs, $1 per 15. S. E. Win- 

White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas. Large, | ston, Youngsville, N. C. 

vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 

Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. Eggs. Eggs For Hatching—From prize- 

| winning Crystal White Leghorns. $1.50 per 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Winners at | fifteen. Prize winners wherever shown. 

Raleigh, Charlotte, Morganton and Gastonia. | Great Jaying strain. Write for winnings. 
Eggs for hatching. Write for “Booklet.” E. 


Stock for sale. C. L. Pinnix, Greensboro, 
~ a 


M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 





| pure-bred S. C. White and S. C. 


Guarantee hatch. $1, thir- | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Pretty Fawn and White Indian Runvuer 
Ducks—Great layers. Orders booked now 
for eggs, $1.25 per sitting of 12. Tt. MM. 





Young, Mocksville, N. C. 





Order Your Eggs Now—I have fine strain 
Brown Leg- 
Southern Poultry 


horn eggs. $2 per fifteen. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Yard, K.. 7, 





Esgs, $1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minoreas and Rhode Island Reds. 


Jasper Fletcher, McColi, S. C. 





Pure-bred Eggs—From White Orpingtons, 
Light Brahmas, Barred Rocks and Buck- 
eyes. $1 for 15. Selected, $1.25. Minnie 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





Eggs from McGlothlin’s strain Bourbon 
Red Turkeys; and from. select pens of 
White Rocks and S. C. White Leghorns. 
Mrs. W. H. McGlothlin, Portland, Tenn. 





Premium winners—S. C. White Orpington 
eggs. Poland China pigs that captured 
State Fair premiums. Write for particulars. 
Edenwood Farm, Koute 3, Raleigh, N. C 





Exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. 
Cc. White Orpingtons—Winners at Raleigh, 
Greensboro, Asheville 


and Charlotte. Stock 
and eggs for sale. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, 
N.C. 





For Sale—White Rock cockerels: 25 8S. C. 
Brown Leghorn cockerels; Barred Rock 
cockerels. Excellent breeding at bargain 
prices. Riverview Poultry. Yards, Rice De- 


pot, Va. 





Eggs from prize-winning White and Gold- 


en Wyandottes—$1 per sitting of 15. Gen- 
eral flock, $1. Cockerels, $1. Riverside 
Poultry Farm, Samuel Flack, Prop., Forest 


CIty). Ns. O 





Prize-winning 8S. C. Buff Orpingtons— 
Beautiful buff. Heavy weight. Write for 
descriptive folder. Eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 


30. Mrs. F. J. Seckt, Mallory Branch, Mem- 





phis, Tenn. 
Eggs for Hatching—Rhode Island Reds, 
Hamburgs, White Leghorns and White 


Rocks. One dollar per fifteen. 
Hatch guaranteed. Wilkinson 
Maiden, N. C. 


Satisfactory 
& Correll, 





White Orpingtons, $3 each, 


good ones. 
Eggs, 15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 
each. Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs 


12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor 
mandy, Tenn. 





8. C. R. I. Red Eggs for Sale—Well se- 
lected pens, $1 for 15. Extra well selected 





pens, $1.50 for 15. My pens contain blue 
ribbon winners. Woodside Poultry Yards, 
Boomer, N. C. 

S. C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs, $1 
per 15. White Orpingtons and White Afri- 
can guineas, $1.50. Indian Runner ducks 


(prize winners), $1.25. 
Calypso, N.C. 


Mrs. E. B. Sutton, 





Crystal White Orpington Eggs—aAt farm- 
ers’ prices. One pen direct from Kellerstrass 
farm; others from his $2 an egg strain. 
Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 





Day-Old Chicks — Standard-bred White 
Le ghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Orders filled 





in turn. Write for prices. W. D. Speck, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 

Rhode Island Reds — Tompkins = strain 
Great layers. Eggs from select matings, 
$2; utility, $1 per 15. Choice cockerels for 
sale, Satisfaction guaranteed. R. H. Shue 
ford, Hickory, N. 





30-Day Special Sale—Will sell a few pair 
of White Holland turkeys at $3 for hens and 
$3.50 for toms. All kinds of white fowls. 
Will sell eges in season. Sunnyside Poultry 
Farm, Windsor, N. Cc. 





Crystal White Orpingtons, S. C. 
Island Reds and Indian 
s:le, Stock won 385 
in season. Mendow 
1, McLeansville, N. C. 


Rhode 
Runner ducks for 
prizes 1910-11, 


jrook Farm, Route 





Ss. C. Rhode Island 
pingtons (Owens 
W yandottes. 
for sale. 


Reds. S. C. White Or- 
strain), R. C. Columbian 
Indian Runner Ducks. Eggs 
Birds for sale. Write for prices. 








J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. ¢ 

Prize-winning Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
—Biltmore strain. Young Toms, 19 to 25 
pounds, $4 up. Hens, 12 to 18 pounds. Kel- 
lerstrass Strain White Orpingtons. ie 
Shirey, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

Breeders, day-olds, eggs, Langshans 
(Black), Orpingtons (Black, White, Buff), 
Ducks (Pekin, White and Faun and White 


tunners, Buff Orpington). 


3erkshire hogs. 
W. EF. Lumley, 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 





For Sale—Cockerels and pullets of White 
and Silver Laced Wyandottes; White and 
Barred Rocks; White, Buff and Brown Leg- 
horns. Eggs from 35 leading varieties. Cat- 
alog free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Ss. C. Buff Orpington 
moth Bronze Turkeys, 
strain of Orpingtons.” 
pullets cheap. 
chicks. 
Ne 


chickens, and Mam- 
exclusively. “Cook's 
Utility cockerels and 
Orders booked for eggs and 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 





3argains—W hite 
Harllee’s prize 
el's White 
Vyandotte 
Minorcas, 
las, Ga. 


Orpingtons, Dobbs and 
strains, eggs, $3 for 15. Fish- 
Rocks, eggs, $2.50. Fishel’s White 
eggs, $2.50. Ledford’s Black 
eggs, $2. Mrs. T. R. Griffin, Dal- 








Single 
strain. 


Comb White 
Eggs. Eggs, 


Leghorns —— 200-egg 

$1.50 to $5, 15; $9, 
100; $80, 1,000. 15 fine White cockerels at 
sacrifice price. 3lue Ribbon Runner Duck 
eggs, 11 for $1.00. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 











Crystal White Orpington Eggs—Descenda- 
ants of Peggy. Fifteen eggs from pen No. 1 
three dollars; No. 2, two dollars. Half from 
each pen, two fifty. Correspondence sgolicit- 





ed. Cockerels for sale. G. N. Walters, 
Raleigh, N. C. : 
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Saturday, March 9, 1912.] 


For Sale—White Holland Turkeys; three 
feed mills, Foose, second-hand, Letz and 
Bulldog, new, do perfect work; cottonseed 
crusher; Johnson disk cultivator; reversible 
a plow. Want Unknown peas. Ww. W. 
arpenier, Ansonville, N. C. 








w 








Ss. C. R. I Red and Crystal White Orping- 
ton Eggs—$1.50 per sitting of 15. Limited 
quantity. To make room, will sell six 10- 
month R. I. Red Cockerels, $2 each. Three 
extra fine, year-old, 3 Prices only 


» each. 
half value. C. A. Wyche, Rosemary, N. C. 














suff Orpingtons—The farmer's best utility 
fowl, at farmers’ prices. Large, docile and 
prolific layers. Choice cockerels and eggs 
for hatching. Bronze-wild cross of turkeys, 
having great vigor, size and beauty. Trios 
for sale. Eggs in season. Mrs. W. D. Dick- 
inson, Burkeville, Va. 





Eggs Fresh and 


Fertile—From line-bred, 
utility, 


farm-raised B. BP. Rocks, special 
pens of Ringlets, and White Wyandotte 
chickens. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, with 
good per cent of wild blood: makes them 
hardy and healthy. Mammoth White Hol- 
land turkeys, imported stock. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, Cook's white egg strain. White 
African Guineas. Mammoth Pekin ducks, 
large and pure white. All mature and well 
mated stock. Write for circular, prices, and 
description. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. F. 
Sommers, Somerset, Va. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


“Buckeye” Incubators and Brooders. 
Write for catalog. L. R. Coe, Dalton, N. C. 








Feed Crushed Oyster Shells—For winter 
eggs. 100 pounds 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
s. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Get Our Seed Catalog—N. L. Willet Seed 
Co., Augusta, Ga. 








Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.25 bushel. 
J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C. 


Soy Beans, Ficld Peas 


For Sale—J. D. 
Armstrong, Washington, N. C 





For best Long and 


Short-staple Cotton- 
seed, write J. E. 


Rue, Littleton, N. C. 





Improved Simpkins’ Cottonseed—75 cents 
bushel. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 





For Sale—Six-Weeks cowpeas, $3 bushel, 
$1 peck. L. P. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 





Seed Corn—Three kinds prolific. $2 on 
cob. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Soy 
for seed. 


beans, selected 


especially 
Fred P. Latham, 


3clhaven, N. C. 





For Sale—Simpkins’ 


Prolific Cottonseed, 
$1 per bushel. W. 


H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 








Prolit Seed Corn and Pigs For Sale—J. 
W. Morrison, R. 1, Box 2; Waxhaw,;,. N.. ‘Cc. 


9 








Bl per bushel. Special price 
on lar quantities. R. J. Bender, Ridge- 
way, N: Cy 





Simpkin’s Selected Cottonsecd—From first 
picking, 90c. per bushel. J. H. Henley, San- 
ford, WN: C; 





e—Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed 
1911 crop selling for 18 cents. L. L. Tur- 
lington, Duke, N. C. 





lor § 








Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants — $1 
1d; lar lots, cheaper. 
awkinsville, Georgia. 





5 per 
Dixie Plant 





thou 


Co; Fi 











For Sale—Chufas. Improved Spanish and 











other varieties of peanuts. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N. C. 

Simkins’ Choice Selected Cottonseed—S0c. 
per bu 5 Byrd Brothers, 


1el; 5 bushels, 50. 
1 ¢. 





ry, N. 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices 
different varieties. J. As 
unton, N. C. 


reason- 
Shuping, 





1 Corn—‘‘Goodman’'s Prolific,’’ 
$2.50 a bushel, f.o.b. Mt. Ulla, 
<. Goodman. 











No more soy beans for sale. A Progres- 
sive Farmer ad sold me out. J. C. McCloud, 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 














First-class Fruit Trees Cheap—Write for 
catalog. Agents wanted. Catawba County 
Nursery, Newton, N. C. 

Zarmmoth. Yellow Soja Beans For Sale— 


own raising 800 or 1,000 bushels. J. E. 
1, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Potato 


Piants—Leading varieties, 
50 M. Eggs for hatching, $1 per sitting. 
( W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 








ill and other sweet potato, toma- 
to é cabbage plants. *rice list free. 
1} d Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pilants—$1 per thousand. 
xtato plants in season. 
hogs klin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 












ific Cotton—As pure as can be 























ales to the acre. Seed, $1 

b B. Duckett, Fountain Inn, S. C. 

Potatoes—Yellow, Pumpkin Yam. 

Recommended by Prof. Massey. 75 per 3- 

dD ! t Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 

6 me Early Prolific Cotton—Staple 

1 sold past season for 18 cents. Seed, $1 

per bi l. Address, A. M. Huggins, Lamar, 

cs 

‘ Plants—Frost-proof. From best 

Seed inable. Orders filled premptly. F. 
I? ‘ 





y h, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. $1 
per 1,000 





1,000 Bushels Culpepper Re-improved 
Bie Boll—At 75c. per bushel, sacked, f.o.b. 
Will make two bales per acre. D. L. Poole, 
Enoree, Ss. C. 


| 
| 
| 


write us. We want several thousand bush- 
els. Quote lowest cash price. Frank J. Payne, 
Americus, Ga. 





Three Hundred Bushels selected Palmetto 
Secd Corn-——Longest grain I ever saw. 1,000 
bushels corn, 80c. per bushel. W. H. Wilson, 


Wanted: Peas—If you have peas for sale, | 
| 
St. Brides, Va. | 








| 
| 
| 


Cottonseed—Johnson's improved Prolific 
Cluster. Rust proof. Large 5-lock bolls. 
40 per cent lint. $1 per bushel. H. P. Efird, 
Big Lick, N. C 





Cleveland Early Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush- 
el. J. C. Brooks, care Merchants’ & Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. 





Scuppernong Grape Vines — Well-rooted 
vines, “heeled in.’"" Now ready to set out, 
for sale. Apply to G. W. Lawrence, 334 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 





For Sale — Choice Lucretia Dewberry 
Plants, one cent each. Netted $200 per acre 
last year. Pumpkin seed, 50c. per pound. 
Cc. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 





Toole’s Prolific Cottonseed—Selected from 
first picking of exclusive field, and privately 
ginned. $1 per bushel. Money with order. 
W. H. Pridgen, Elm City, N. C. 





A limited quantity of Cocke's Prolific and 
Boon County White seed corn for sale, at 
$3 per bushel. Address, Danville Ice Co., 
Inc., Green Williams, Mgr., Danville, Va. 





Cook’s Improved Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Grown from pure seed, ginned on farm with 
no other variety. Seed pure. $1.50 per 
bushel. J. H. Barnett, Westminster, S. C. 





For Sale—Mixed Field Peas, $2 per bush- 
el; white peas with black eyes, $2.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 








Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, and 
sage plants, asparagus and rhubarb roots, 
horseradish sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
ING. 8s 





Biggs’ Seven-Ear Prolific Seed Corn—Spe- 
cially selected in field. None better; very 
few varieties so good. On cob or shelled. 
$1 per peck, f.o.b. Elm City, N. C. W. H. 
Pridgen. 





Edgeworth Cottonseed For Sale—Ask the 
Department of Agriculture at Raleigh what 
these seed did in 1911. If interested, write 
for descriptive matter, prices, ete. J. C. 
Little, Louisville, Ga. 





200 Bags Jumbo Seed Peanuts—$5.50 for 





four-bushel bag. Most popular variety 
grown. Big yielder. Commands highest 
price. Ten bags, $5 bag. R. H. Saunders, 


Route 8, Franklin, Va. 





All Leading Varieties of Frost-proof Cab- 
bage Plants—75c. per thousand. Count and 
arrival in good condition guaranteed. Money 
must accompany orders. Acme Plant Co., 








Younges Isiand, S. C. 





Mexican Big Boll Cottonseed—Bushel, $2; 
-bushel bag, 





9 
largest yielding variety that I ever raised. 
lt:ussell Big Boll cottonseed, bushel, $1. E. 
H. Johnson, Colon, N. C. 





500 Bushels Simpkins Prolific Cottonseed 
For Sale—7ic. per bushel. Produce 2 bales 
cotton per acre, Write Keith Phos-Lime. 
cotton per acre, with Keith Phos. Lime. B. | 
¥F. Keith, Wilmington, N. C. 





Field-selcted and re-selected Cocke's Pro- 
lific seed corn, from 100-bushel corn. Bush- 
el $1.75; peck, 60c. Selected Hastings, 
Rosser and Simpkins cottonseed, $1. S. M. 
Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. 











With five years’ personally culling Peter- 
kin Cotton, I have seed hard to beat. Will 
run 75 per cent five-lock. Yields 1 to 2 bales 
acre. $1 bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 








For Sale—Simpkin's Prolific, Cook’s Im- 
proved cottonseed. Carefully field selected 
for five successive years from the finest pro- 
ductive stalks. Pure, true to name. $1.per 
bushel. HB. BD. Britt, Tarbero, N. C. 





For Sale—2,000 two-year-old 
nut seedlings. Five cents each in lots of 
ten or more. Piant these for your chil- 
dren; same as investment in Government 
bonds. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Black Wal- 





EK. A. Coxe, originator and improver of 
the famous Prolific Yellow Bloom cotton. 
1,000 bushels seed for sale, $1 per bushel. 
Also Coxe’s Improved Prolific Corn. 500 
bushels this corn, $3 per bushel, $1 per peck. 
i A. Coxe, H,. 2; Clie; 8; °C. 








For Sale—25 million sweet potato slips of 
our famous Nancy Hall variety at $1.75 
per thousand. Book your order now and 
we can guarantee prompt shipment of good, 
pure stock. 3ear’s Head Farm, Pine Castle, 
Fla. 





Seed Peanuts For Sale—A limited quanti- 
ty of North Carolina seed peanuts. Screen- 
ed, fanned and hand-picked, especially for 
seed for stock. For prices and terms, ad- 


dress The Edenton Peanut Co., Edenton, 
N.-e; 





Money-Making Seed—Anybody can 





grow 
xood cotton with Cleveland seed. $1 bush- 
el. Anybody can make big yields with my | 


improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Crib select, $2 bushel. ge 


Kennedy, 
Temple, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants for spring delivery— 

Hall, Providence, Porto Rico and 
y Yam. $1.75 per 1,000. Your order, 
or small, given careful attention. Cab- 
plants now ready. W. W. Morris, Fort 
een, Florida. 















For Sale—100 


seed corn. 
several 


bushels 
Improved by 
years from seed 


Marlboro Prolific 
being grown for 
carefully selected 





in field. Price, f.0.b., cash with order, 75c. 
peck, $1.25 h* .f bushel, $2.25 bushel. T. Cc. 


Whitaker, Trenton, N. C 


| 
3. 388 pcr cent lint, and is the | 
| 
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The Markets 




















SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


CRT ne heres 6 649 960 058060956 0:0 8% 
Good OTGIMary wcsvcccscsserss TF 
TAOW -TRIGQUAR 60-4406 2000s aeee 9% 
BRIGGS aS sb Sista ees 10% 
GOOG MIGGNAE w605 csccicvcese 10% 
Total sales—baleS ..cwscssssccecs . 8,873 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.... 
(according to quality.) 
Cottonseed meal, per ton..........- $25 

The market ruled very steady during the 
past week, and prices hardened a little. 
Contributing causes were the persistent de- 
mand for export and some improvement in 
the domestic demand also, the burning of 
about 100,000 bales, the greater part at 
Houston, Texas; a more favorable outlook 
as to the English labor situation, and last, 
but not least, the unfavorable weather 
which has not only delayed farm work, but 
will further postpone the time when it can 
be gotten fairly under way. Preparations 
for the new crop are a long way behind last 
year, and it looks as. if the crop would nec- 
essarily have a late start, and with fields in 
condition much inferior to what they were 
last year. 

Speculative bulls have lately showed a 
disposition to work or at least wait for a 
reaction. They think prices will go higher 
as the season advances and the stocks di- 
minish, but consider that the advance has 


gone about as far as due at this stage of | 


the proceedings. It is reasonable to expect 
that the market will take on a stronger 
tone as soon as the trade becomes satisfied 
that there is no prospect for a crop any- 
where near last year’s in size. Of course, 
this part of the work can be aided mate- 
rially by the farmers in making a decided 
decrease in the acreage planted. On the 
other hand, if the farmers do all they can 
to make an equal crop by planting for it, 
they will have only themselves to blame, if 
nature does the rest, and low prices ensue. 
At present the market looks firm. The 
strength does not Seem to be based on spec- 
ulative manipulation, but on the good de- 
mand. The old crop is mostly gone now, 
and good grades already begin to display 
indications of approaching scarcity. 


RICHMOND LIV ESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
February 26, 1912. 

Steers, best, per cwt......... . .$6.25 @ $6.75 
medium to good..... wate 5.25@ 6.00 
common to fair.. : 

Heifers, best, per cwt... 
medium to good 
COmimon (0: fais 666 os cee 

Cows, best, per cwt..... 
medium to SO0d.....ccceeee 
common to fair... 











Oxen, per cwt...... weit eee hh ae 

Bulls, per cwt...ceoes 

Calves, extra, per cwt... 
AGGIE cade scitnwe sees 


[airy cows, per 
lilogs, best, per 
HOOG cic cer ice ts 
sows and stag 
Sheep, best, per cwt.. 


ta. fein... 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 






50@3.75; 
§@1.75 per 
Yellow onions, per 100-tb. 


Potatocs, in bulk, per 180 Ibs 
per bag, $3.2503.50. Sweets, $1. 
basket for No. 1. 
bag, $3.50@4; white, $2@2.60 per bushel; 
red, $38 40 per 100-Ib. bag. Cabbage, red, 
per ton, $204 ; Danish stock, $49@50 per 
ton. Anise, per bbl., $1@2. Brussels sprouts, 
per qt., 10@15c. 3cans, $1.50@4 per basket 
for Fla. wax. Beets, $3@4 per 100 bunches; 
old, $1.25@1.75 per bbl. Carrots, new $3@ 
3.75 per 100 bunches; old, $1.50@2 per 
bbl. Chicory, $3.50@4 per bbl. Celery, $2 
@4 per standard case. Eggplant, 3 
box. Esc $3.50@4. Horseradish, $8@4 
per 100 Ibs. Kale, $1@1.50 per basket. 
Kohlrabi, $4@4.50 per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 
$1@3 per basket. Lecks, $4@4.50 per 100 
bunches. Okra, $1.50@2 per 6-basket car- 
rier. Oysterplant, $4@5 per 100 bunches. 
Peas, $3@5 per basket. Pepp , $2.50@4 
per box. Parsnips, $1.50@2 per bbl. Pars- 
ley, $10@12 per bbl. Romaine, $2@3 per 
bbl. Shallots, $3@4 per 100 bunche Spin- 
ach, $1@2 per bbl. Squash 25@2 per 
bbl. for Hubbard. Turnips, 50 per bbl. 
Tomatoes, $3@3.50 per carrier. Watercress, 
$2@2.50 per 100 bunches. 

Wheat, $1.00%. Oats, 60c. 









































Corn, 76%4¢c. 





Mess pork, per bbl., $17.25@17.50. Mess 
beef, $12 


Apples, $3@4 per bbl. 
@S& per bbl. 
Creamery 
stock, 28c. 
Sees, 30@40c. as to quality. 


Cranberries, $6.50 


specials, butter, 30c.; held 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


Owing to severely cold weather the sales 
were not so large on the Danville market 
for the past week. As it was, the breaks 
were large enough to keep the sales run- 
ning until about noon several days. The 
prices have been such this season as to in- 
sure an unusually strong effort to plant as 
large crop the coming season as can be con- 
veniently taken care of. Re-dried tobaccos 
showed more activity than for the past few 
weeks. 

The sales at Farmville were not so large 
as expected This was owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions. It is understood that 
complaint is made of some farmers wate ring 
their tobacco in order to force a ‘‘scason,’’ 
and wherever this has been done the full 








price has not been paid. Properly handled 
tolacco has been in good demand at high 
prices. 


lt is estimated that about 60 per cent of 
















FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cabbage Plants—Open-air grown and frost 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices: 1,000 for $1; 
5,000 for $4.25. Varieties: Early Jersey, 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta, Tucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. 
H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, S. C. 











“Raise More Corn’'’—Extra nice field se- 
lected Hickory King seed. Will make corn 
on land too thin to make nubbins of any 
other variety. Grown at 1,200 feet elevation. 
Will mature early. Planted thick on good 
land makes 75 bushels. Altuda Farms, Mor- 
rison, Warren-Co., Tenn. 








Highest Grade Selected Potato 
Plants—Early spring delivery. Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico yams and Bunch yams, $2 per 
1,000. Early Triumphs, Dooley yams and 
Golden yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction 
Suaranteed. Let us book your order for the 
best potato plants on the market to-day. 
ass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Sweet 








REAL ESTATE. 


Farms For Sale—L. 
: 





B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 





Truck and Poultry Farm For Sale—Wm. 
Dunn, Chase City, Va. 





181 Acres—On improved road; near town 
school. Good cotton, corn land. Improved. 
Owner: F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 





For Sale—150 acres of land, near market. 
Road runs through property. Good for corn, 
cotton and vegetables. Well timbered. Creek 
runs through property. $15 per acre. Write 
owner. <A. R. McDonald, Route 1, Sanford, 
N. C. 





Great Bargain—560 acres: 160 open, near- 
ly level; sandy with lime-clay subsoil; two 
residences, three tenant houses; mile to de- 
pot and school. tented for $290. Price, 
$3,650. Other bargains, R. KE. Lambert, 
Darlington, Ala. 








A Beautiful Farm For Sale—In the finest 
fruit growing and trucking section in the 
world. Fertile soil and fine climate. Also a 
beautiful water-front farm with timber. For 
full particulars, address Samuel P. Wood- 
cock, Salisbury, Wicomico Count, Md. 





A Great 3argain in Real Estate!—Five 
houses and lots, all on same block, Angier, 
N. C., a growing town with manufacturing 
interest. Owing to change in business, will 
sell one or all at extremely low price, and 
casy terms. Apply Box 293, Coats, N. C 





109-acre Farm in the well known Jersey 
Sctthement of Davidson County—On South- 
ern R. R., 1 mile from Linwood, N. C., % 
mile from Holtsburg (flag station), half-way 
between Salisbury and Lexington, N. C. For 
particulars, address W. B. Meares, Linwood, 
N. ¢ 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 





fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-third cash, lib- 
eral terms on balance. For illustrated fold- 


er and maps sent free, 
Sec'y, Mobile, Ala. 


address Geo. Kilborn, 
Mention this paper. 








FEATHER BEDs. 





Feather 3cds—Buyers 





wanted for nice, 

new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 
Stokcs Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 

Agents Wantcd—Exclusive Territor Good 








chance to build up permanent busines Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well, Feather Dealers, Dept. 5, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 











the tobacco crop has been sold by the farm- 
ers who ship to Blackstone, but the sales 
Were not quite so heavy during the past 
week, owing to the fact that the roads were 
heavy and the weather bad. 

The receipts for the first two days were 
fairly heavy on the Lynchburg market, but 
heavy rains during the latter part of the 
week cut down the average. With fair 
weather conditions, however, heavy sales 
are looked for next week. The general av- 
erage of prices was satisfactory and 
as follows: 

Lugs: common (d: 
(sound) 50@6 
good, $7@7.75. 

Leaf: common, $7@8; medium, 
25 good, $9.50@11.25; fine, 
wrappers, $14.50@25. 

The favorable season for handling tobacco 
at Petersburg the past week indicates that 
the receipts will also be heavy the following 
week—that is, if the weather remains good. 
The ruling prices for all grades were as 
follows: 

Common lugs, $6.75 @7.50; 


were 





maged) $4@5; common 
medium, $6.25@7 








, : 
7@7.7 

$8.25@ 
$11.50@14; 








good lugs, $8@ 


%; short leaf, $849.50; medium shipping 
leaf, $10.50@11; good shipping leaf, $12.50 
a short wrappers, $12@15; good 


wrap- 
$20 @ 25. 
sales on the 
ery good for 
price b 
highest of the 





Martinsville market were 

past week, the general 
zy over 10c. a pound, the 
on. J. M. BELL. 





n 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co. 


Carload Lots, Cash, F.0.B. Cars, Tax 
Attached. 
February 26, 1912. 
Nitrate of soda, N. per cent 
Cottonseed meal N. 6 per cent. 
Dried DIGGS 655 ci eek ease wees 
Imported fish guano 
High-grade Tankage 
Thomas phosphate 
Acid phosphate ....... 
Muriate of potash 
Sulphate of potash 
Kainit 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





SUMMEROUR’S HALF 


905 Ibs. 
1,120 lbs. 
1,070 Ibs. 

740 lbs. 

816 lbs. 


This cotton is early and fruits rapidly. 


SUMMEROUR'S 








Pia... a, 
\\HALF AND HAte /| 
\ “eke /\\ 
SiG sees uy 


NALF SEED 





HALF LINT --- HALF SEED 


1,000 Ibs. SEED COTTON MAKES 500 Ib. BALE 


Makes 50 per cent more Seed Cotton than other varieties 
And then produccs these wonderful results at the gin: 


seed cotton mad? a bale of 448 Ibs., or 51 per cent lint. 
seed cctton made a ba e of 564 Ibs., or 50 per ccnt Jint. 
seed cotton made a bale of 535 Iks., or 50 per cent I nt. 
seed c tton made a kale of 386 lbs., or 52 per cent lint. 
seed cotton made a bale of 429 Ibs., or 52 per cent lint. 
Is the easiest to pick of any cotion grown. 


4 
HéLtriny BOX 24, 












AND HALF COTTON 


On } 
Sept. 21, 1911, in Forsyth Co., Ga., six men : 
picked 3,037 pounds of SUMMEROUR’S “Half 
and Half” cotton in one day. There are 
reasons why this is possible, and why this is 
the best all ’round cot-on for farmers to 
plant. Send today for free booklet, giving 

full reasons and proof of every claim I make. 


H. H. SUMMEROUOR, 
Duluth, Ga. 


























EVERY CO'T"TOR! GROWER 


4 eS tes 





Large or small, rich or poor, should 
write to 


B. W. HAWKINS 


the originator and grower 
AT NONA, GEORGIA, 


for history and descriptive 
of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton 


And Price of Seed. 


It matters not who vou are, it’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Early maturity and will make three 
bares per acre. 

Ninety days from coming up to open 
bolis—a record breaker of early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton. 

Testimonials of the most astounding 
results from scientific farmers who have 
tried this cotton. I= fact, it just suits 
the wants and needs vf the cotton grow- 
er in and out of the boll-weevil section 
as well. 





circular 

















‘Would You 
‘For A. Bigger. 


all of the seed needed to plant your crop. 


the light seed from the heavy. 


seed are exported all over the world. 





HY RISK failure from your tobacco crop by planting seed of doubtful origin? For no matter what 
your skill or labor, they amount to nothing if the seed be imperfe&. About one dollar will buy 


are heavy, ripe, full of germinating power that are compelled to grow sturdy plants. Our processseparates & 
None but good, heavy, fertile seed can ever be offered you. 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm we have been breeding and improving tobacco seed, picking out plants that 
possess greatest possible number of good points. Some of the finest varieties were originated by us. Our 
If you would make your tobacco crop yield its utmost, write us now 
for our booklet describing all varieties, and prices for these seed. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, South Boston, Va. 


. 
CG 


You Give One ‘Dollar. 


Tobacco,Crop? ; 













You can secure seed from us “SLATE'S SEED” that 


For years here 





Cotton Seed 





Write VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga., 
for prices and Experiment Farm tests 
on COOK’S IMPROVED and CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
COTTON and MARLBORO CORN. The govern- 


ment has bought quantities of these seed from us for distribution, which proves 


their quality. 


We have our own private gin and keep our seed pure 


COTTON SEED $1. CORN $2 PER BUSHEL. Discount on quantity lots. 





MERCER’S 
Prolific Red Cob Corn 


from the famous Laurens County 12 acres: 
5 bu. $12; 1 bu. $2.50; 1-2 bu. $1.50; peck $1. 
f. o. b. Dublin, Ga. Remit Express or Postal 
money order wiih order. 


MERCER & THOMAS, 
Dublin, Laurens County, Georgia. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 


Re-improved and wellselected. Sold 
U. S. Government doing demonstration 





work in N. C. for pastfive years. Price 
$1 per bushel. 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, eoee N.C. 





SEED CORN 


Boone County Special, carefully bred and selected. 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J.B.Andrews,Prop., 


Drawer 676, - - - - Roanoke Ya, 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





Cotton Growers Notice! 


There is a reason why we grow 
the BEST SEEDS. Our booklet 
will tell you. Ask us. 

We are offering Cleveland’s 
Big Boll, Cook’s !mproved, Broad- 
well’s Double Jointed, Bank Ac- 
count, Early Triumph, Langford 
Cluster, Uncle Sam and Tatum’s 
Big Boll. 

SEED CORN 
_Batt’s Prolific, Marlboro Pro- 
lific, Tatum’s Improved and 
Shaw’s Improved. 


All pure, true to name and the 
best money can buy. 


_ For special prices and descrip- 
tive booklet, address 


FAIR VIEW SEED FARM 


Palmetto, Ga. 
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Our Farmers’ 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 
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WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


Do You Want Co-operation Enough 
to Help Make It a Success? 





“Words pay no debts—give us deeds.” 
—Shakespeare. 
“Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue.’”’ 
—Emerson. 
IFE in the main is a question of 
preference. We do what we pre- 
fer to do. We can have co-operation if 
we want it or we can have the oppo- 
site. It is solely a question of choice. 
The Farmers’ Union is merely a 
means by which the farmers express 
themselves as a body of producers. 
It is not an extraneous force bent on 
doing something for the farmer, but 
it is his creature and is just what he 
makes it in principle and practice. It 
is meant to be a means of getting 
farmers to co-operate. Co-operation 
is a thing to be done and not just in- 
dorsed and talked about. 

Do you really want it? is the ques- 
tion that will be solved by what you 
do and not by what you profess or 
promise. 

Co-operation carries equity to its 
finality. It follows the law of recom- 
pense in all transactions. It renders 
impossible private monopolies. It 
takes customers into partnership 
with stockholders and distributes to 
each according to his due. It gives 
credit and recognizes as a partner the 
patron of its institutions as well as 
those who found them and those who 
operate them. A genuine co-operator 
is willing to support an institution 
which protects him whether he util- 
izes it directly or not. 

The speculative spirit is so strong 
in the average American that if you 
propose to take his money and use it 
to secure equity for the poor, without 
returning speculative profits to him, 
he passes you, like the priest and the 
Levite, on the other side, and leaves 
the proposition and the task for the 
Good Samaritan. 

Deception, graft and robbery bring 
their rewards, and industry pays the 
penalty. The world has always paid 
and is still paying an enormous trib- 
ute to waste incident to greed, dis- 
honesty and ignorance. The opposite 
of co-operation is the creed that— 


“He may take who has the power 
And he may keep who can.” 


Which do you prefer? 

Co-operation has been misused and 
misapplied so much that it has, to a 
great degree, lost its meaning. Graft- 
ers hate it, the speculator thinks it a 
joke, the commercial buccaneer 
thinks only fools would practice it. 

Anything run on the co-operative 
plan is no ‘get-rich-quick’? scheme. 
That is why it does not appeal to the 
overly thrifty as a rule. The money- 
maker is not attracted by a business 
proposition based on co-operative 
economics. It looks too slow. 

Any mercantile es‘ablishment that 
does not distribute to customers net, 
profits above a just return for capi- 
tal is not co-operative, and to call it 
such is a misnomer. A selling agen- 
ey that does not apply this principle 
to its business is not co-operative. 
This applies to wheat eleva‘ors, cot- 
ton warehouse companies and tobac- 
co warehouse companies, ete. If a 
man is a member of one of these as- 
sociations or companies and then 
does not patronize it, he is not a co- 
oeverator. If he sells through other 
channels, even though he gets more 
for his product, and does not pay his 
proportion of commission just the 
same, to support his own institution, 
he is not a co-operator. 

Now, what are you? 

Half-hearted co-operation seldom 
succeeds. Genuine co-operation can- 
not help but succeed if** has suffi- 
cient members. Tell;,me, will you, 








how a business that has a reasonable 
number of customers can fail when 
each customer is absolutely loyal to 
it and competent men manage it? 
When you fail to be loyal, you fail to 
co-operate. Co-operation cannot ex- 
tend beyond loyalty. Loyalty is the 
very heart and pulse-beat of co-oper- 
ation. To denounce a thing as a 
failure after you have killed it by 
your own desertion is not only the 
height of folly but it is a denuncia- 
tion of your own conduct. 

Genuine co-operation is the relig- 
ion of justice—very few Americans 
have it. However, we are not totally 
void of it. It is taking a firm hold 
and will prove the citadel of refuge 
for the wealth producer. Things have 
to get desperate before people are 
willing to co-operate. This was the 
case when the poor weavers organ- 
ized for mutual help 67 years ago in 
the town of Rochdale, England. From 
that small beginning has grown the 
largest commercial firm in the world. 

A commercial enterprise cannot be 
co-onerative that does not adhere 
strictly to the two basic principles of 
business co-operation: 

(1) Absolute loyalty of the mem- 
ber. 

(2) A return to him of the net 
profits made from his patronage. 

It matters not whether the com- 
pany is organized to sell for its pat- 
rons or to buy for its patrons or to 
do both, the same principle applies. 
It is the same in manufacturing, 
transporting, banking or in any 
other business. 

It is not so hard to incorporate the 
feature of refunding profits to the 
member of the society, but it is a 
task to compel this same member to 
be loyal to his own institution. 

Right here is where the battle has 
got to be fought out in establishing 
our co-operative enterprises on a 
permanent basis. In a series of ar- 
ticles I shall point out the practical 
workings of this vital part of success- 
ful co-operation in the Fruit Belt, the 
Wheat Belt, the Tobacco Belt, and 
the Cotton Belt. Please keep track 
of them. 





Limit Your Cotton Crop This Year. 


T HAS been demonstrated time 

after time that a small cotton crop 
will realize more cash than a large 
one. This is economically wrong, but 
until we can change marketing meth- 
ods we must treat it as a fact and 
theorize afterwards. The only hope 
you have for securing a fair price for 
the 1912 output is to limit the size 
of the crop. 

Reduce your cotton acreage and 
plant lots of corn and hay, and if the 
other fellow will not reduce his, let 
him sell his cheap cotton and pay 
you fancy prices for your corn and 
hay. The cotton of 1912 will be made 
on the highest-priced feed known for 
years. You had better make what 
you can on the “grass” than to buy 
much feed and risk the price of a 


bumper crop.—National Secretary A. 
C. Davis. 





If you elect as your Farmers’ Un- 
ion officials, or the president of some 
Union enterprise, some oily, smiling, 
hand-shaking, baby-kissing brother, 
just because he is these things, rath- 
er than for the fact that he has 
proved himself a good farmer, a good 
business man and a good leader of 
men, you are evading your share of 
personal responsibility, and you have 
no right to complain if things hit 
the ceiling.—Pres. Barrett. 








National Secretary A. C. Davis asks 
all secretaries of State Farmers’ 
Unions to meet in Memphis, Tenn., 
March 15. All National officials will 
be present. . 
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R. “Saturday, March 9, 1912.] we S/ pet 
| ; THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. SEND FOR THIS TO-DAY! 
oe |The Best Cotton Seed Offer For 1912 FREE 


le } help in 


Ne a cee is. doing | Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution One Year, With a Half Pound of Redding’s Select 
en \ . —as every farmer should read—are Cotton Free, ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 














to those full of practical and helipf ul | 

t? information—the sort, for examp! This is a rare opportunity to get in the seed of the best cotton _ produced in the South, brought to its present 
ri that De, Butler. Prot. Niven, Mr. | standard of development by Colonel Robert J. Redding, the veteran scientist and agriculturist of the South. 

aris Williams and Prof. Massey have writ- | Redding’s Select Cotton is the result of four years’ pataobht care in selecting and improving a variety (Cleve- 
" ten tor this inauo But erent land’s) that Colonel Redding believed to be the best among 150 varieties tested at Georgia Experiment Station during 17 
20 + thes 2 ike Go fend. Cho tithe ponies | years of his directorship. It has uniformly very large bolls, matures early and is exceedingly productive. 

T- 2A Pe- 


a 4 rience letters, especially those that COLONEL REDDING SAYS OF THIS COTTON SEED: 











































































































































] r r ele . . V_-. Ye . 
by tell of success won by hard work “Every seed during the four years has been picked ‘by from bol's selected by me in person from selected stalks. 
he and hard study, just about the nor | “The bolls are uniformly large, averaging 50 to 55 to the pound. The seed are of medium size, all covered with 
a- of all. I am not particularly fond | fuzz, none green. The plants are low, stocky, short-jointed, lowest in height of 26 varieties tested in 1906. The fo- 
of either hard work or hard study liage i is medium. I have given close attention to early maturity, and these last two features of merit—stockiness and low 
g- for myself, but I have a great faith height, conjoined to early maturity make it admirably adapted to boll weevil conditions. 
1s in their value for other folks, and “I meke no preposterous claims for it. It has no taint of anthracnose, nor wilt. I believe that it is better than any 
ly honestly believe that no farmer who | One of the 150 varieties that I have officially tested, and better than any now extant. Its chief points of merit, and the 
id sets out in earnest and thinks while | 9Nes to which I have paid the closest attention are: 
, he works need remain in the renter *(1) Early Maturity. (2) Large Bolls. (3) Productiveness. (4) Semi-Dwarfish Habit.” 
re or the one-horse class unless he has For Your onvenienc ° 
"2 more than a fair share of ‘“‘bad luck.’”’ C rence Use This Form 
e Such stories “4 those nee ae — EDITOR CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA.:—Enclosed find money order for $1.00 for which send 
is this Psy cor ro num pi 2s mg rit- Tri-Weekly Constitution one year to my address below, and send me, postage paid, one-half pound Red- F p) 
n SA LEAS oe pA ie hy We Ae. ie ding’s Select Cottonseed, per your offer in The Progressive Farmer. \ 
n cas Se - a - en, : sie the It is understood that if the supply has been taken up before my order reaches you, I make no claim | } 
e ee ae ee ee ee for the seed, but will select some other premium or clubbing offer, from your $1.00 list to accompany my [- 
i. munity effort, more inspiring even subscription 
e than stories of individual effort. Isn’t temne 
" it fine to read such a story? And Rasa Ce aR Ee eames tals ce ORES ed AUB IS Cee ERSTE AURORE ESET E OIC tania, Wha: ah SEIDEN ae A Che eas eM Te Sr OMee ehinees 
f mustn’t it be great to be able to tell EE. OBUGO LENCO exe ireuln. Mates eller ess Wellete uot er ote ene el oiSintor ene en eComeler ve awol yee: sneie Crtaene mentee ys = 116: ACE RL eee see eees 
it? Yet, we all could tell one equally t. FP: D, Route or other additional Adagress*. ..5.6 666 66 ek ces ES OR SO nO RY ee ee 
- inspiring if we only loved our work 
enough to put the best of ourselves Address all orders and remittances to 
t into it. TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Georgia. 
psiloc 
= Have you read what Prof. Massey " 
i cee 9 
~ says on page three about the Con- DON'T mn Tee We SIMP KINS FEED 
> gressional free seed business? If 
. not, turn to it at once. The Profes- Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
, sor is quite right about it—the rea- Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 
y son those seeds are so popular with 
Congressmen is not because—as is Ww. A. SIME KINS, Raleigh, N.C. 
> usually pretended—they are a gift to 
> the farmers, for they are not—but | -— ~ COTTON SEED 
. because they are a gift to the Con- SEE bp CORN 
) gressmen themselves. The Congress- Watterson’s Big Prolific Seed C Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 
; man gets his pro rata of the little uns tal long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
} ; packages of seeds and he can sell Made 100 bushels per acre last year at 92c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 
. ; a : : on ordinary upland; didn’t use any 
‘ i them, swap them for something he manure; used only a small amount ce C SELMAN, 
; needs more, or send them to his of guano per acre. No other variety - . : tae a strong weed, good & 
: f P es will beat it yielding. Will make ad ruiter, fine staple, little § 
Rep Ga. fl cc Ra from 4 to 8 good ears to the stalk, MONROE, ac loss in case of storm and af 
i ie be a city Congressman e usually and will grow thicker on the land : , yield of from 39 to 42 per 
o— = o than any other corn, and will stand IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. cent lint plant. 
swaps them to a country Congress- Wate Heth: T £entba tet Petit 
i A a c : este ast year. Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- PETERKIN IMPROVED 
| man who thinks that perhaps they It Sige pay any farmer to plant my land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties COTTONSEED. 
will hel make him “stron with the corn this year. of cotton to be found. Have been improv- The best whe rigi »d. 
Dp 99 os a 6 mr Price—One gallon, 60c.;: peck, $1; ing these varieties for the past ten years, thirty years pn tt Ag 
home folks. Here is certainly an i“ ae $1.50; ze! bushel, $2.50, and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. i to-day. : ; 
excellent place for some of that good eats a ie direct bog for aa price. Could not sup- ; Write for prices. 
Democratic economy to be turned : — Oe eee Geek ie si vee: HUBHEl All seed delivered f.0.b., 
tine G. R. WATTERSON, Baskerville, Virginia. are Wee ree ee eee Fort Motte, S. C. 
. Rs J W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. : J. R. CROUCH, 
= s yeneral Sales Agent, 
Mr. A. L. French is a good farmer BATT’S Toole’s-Greatest Yielder of All FORT MOTTE, S. C. 
k and a good writer—one of the most} FOUR-EAR 0 i ic orn Cotton ——<$— 
popular of all The Progressive Farm- This seed has been carefully bred in en Midennd. 06k tek at anne 
’ : r ireini , se oe « For § ; > 
4 er’s staff. It seems to the Shop-Man | Southern Virginia from seed bought of the fae) ENE Cetin eat ite: “peal G 
; . ‘ ‘ originator, J. F. Batts, and made a fine improv 1 strain ‘ z 
that he is at his best in the short ar-] yicid last year under unfavorable conditions. Cottonseed. Greatest money-mak- PURE 
re 7 ‘ ; aaa xe ing known.” From cotton yielding CULPEPPER’S COTTON S 
i aT le on the preparation of corn land | 1 bushel 4; ng pon kaa peck, $1.2 an average of 1% bales per acre. IMPROVED 
this week. It is no less than folly ia a ceumene Paes Prius Price, $1 per Bushel. poihtt vig : . 
z . i i ‘le — ’ Ja. s S . ss x c ee ale. Jigor 
for any man to plant corn—or any | ™ *- ** ‘ arksville, Va. | (1¢N DENNIS DAIRY FARM, Meda, Ga. ne eae priate 
other crop for that matter—on a ee eee ere 
c ee mor Ge © ry ri 
‘ a TOM WHATLEY’S RED COB Weakley’s Seed Corn large bolled, and heavy yield- 
cloddy, or baked or otherwise poor- PROLIFIC SEED CORN KING COTTON ing variety. DIRECTOR, 
ly prepare i. Sh isgracef oe eas Se ee rere 
Z g obs ed Raed f ed & ve ully Are you interested in corn? Do you want to increase Selected, shelled and graded, ready to N. C. EXPERIMENT STATION. 
low yields of corn in the South could your yield? Are youina contest for the best yield rer | pjant. West Raleigh, N. C 
only come from such stupid practices | Gorn, Tthas ied all varieties at the State College of Agri. es Improved seed corn, $2.50 per HOPE'S MEXICAN ae er COTTON 
ia ae P ‘ a 1 for the tt sars. F fully g yushel. a’s vp, A? i- sL COTTON. 
as this, and until farmers learn bet- selected seed corn, one peck: ‘soc; half bushel $1.50; poor King’s Improved cottonseed at 75c. per The most wonderful yielder yet known. 
ter -respectable average yields are bushel $2.50, f.o.b. Jefferson, Georgia. bushel, f.o.b. Statesville, N. C. Pure-bred Does not require instructions to grow two 
are 7 ae c . H. R. CARRUTH, Poland China pigs. Address, bales per acre. It’s easy on common land. 
out of the question. Prepare your | goute3, Selicrson,Ga.| N.C. DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE, | 1 have grown three. Largest and earliest 
corn land well before you plant this Iredell Test Farm, - Statesville, N. C. | big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
) I perimental tests show tl ield 300 to 1,200 
Seas r ar a * 4 : ; ; € ti é ests shov 1e yleld 300 to 1,200 
eid You have plenty of time to BIGGS’ SEVEN-EAR CORN Farmer's. Improved Seed Corn. pounds pe r acre over other varieties. Som 
ake > « rwayv ¢ ;. y ve 7 ocr aioe eur ? enna t sale tec mount of Improvec clific | selecte see ffer. eck, $1; bushel, $3. 
ence od orey Se . sad and 7m See wanes N+ ea ie eR gag cand pi pea Mg seal Gere, th: at pris? ke 4 prizes in three States, and An vito aa on F sec A. -— ee be 
well afford to wait a week rather Sana id -$ the ae : ae got Chaat produced ood yields, I will supply you for the coming annce 
é Z 2 oles arrels » t acre; ave equently made season. Price, $3 per bushel; $1.50 per half bushel; and ici ; z 
+} than plant land in poor condition. 25: often 22, and never less than 20 barrels | 80c per peck. F. O. B. Bailey, N. C. J. D. HOPE, Sharon, N. C. 
to the acre. This corn took a silver medal ALLISON FARMER, Baily, N. C. : oTpIgee a 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. SHINE’S EARLY PROLIFIC COTTONSEED 
Mr. C. B. Williams this week ad- a + a Reagh om bushel, $5 for two | BATT’S 1a SEED CORN For Sale by Originator. 
‘ sushels, $ ne eck, y SALE. lisputably e earlies “¢ c >1— 
Vises, what the Shop-Man had ad- Address all orders to Grown for seed in 4%-foot rows, 30 inches oa ae eae ply i wf er Pser ger 
vised before, that farmers buy their NOAIL BIGGS, a Scotland Neck, N. 0: in ee ince ay IO ae $1.75; peck, $1. | jocks. Yields 1 to 3 bales per acre. Free 
A - s, Sen money wit er. fror lisease. Fines int. 
a seed corn on the ear, Two seed “Ww. K. WOOLARD, Pactolus, N. C. "Awarded medal at a Lace 1904 
growers have written to us giving 2 Won premiums at all fairs entered, 1911. 
reasons why they would not care to Excelsior Seed Farm WHITLOCK’S TWO-EAR CORN. , Price $1 per Bushel f.o.b. 
- Thi ow sizec ear ec yrain, *) 2 
sell seed corn on the ear, but their Fiat Berees Preane Case. be fengl <iges ngage Be ae To a | a fh = - Faison, N. C. 
see > ; sma 1ite cob. eck, 75c; % oo PLB, 
reas ; , ; a fa qutainnte i x fo gtaw <a. nurve. | Ola $4405 OSE With orger. 9 
° org count psi little eer-ey _ We originated it. We grow it pure, | pg Prose any a RICK Yam PROLIFIC 
any reasons ere are why the| Premium corn at all the Experi- | HAMMOCK FARM, .Sulphur Springs, 
farmer should buy it that way. It is | mental Stations. Send orders direct : ARIETY COTTON SEED 
the right way and will become the to originator. Price, $2.50 per bu. PM yo ee ta ae seal le, ak eee 
: Miele electe \ é ° soné selection o seed, Absolutely pure. 
popular way; the good seedsman EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. C. | 8* 11k on common eager Rae ar nye ere ‘Is Place your orders now for this celebrated 
should . | per acre—cost, $ 2 bt GeO» variety. 
oe “set the pace and prepare to » bu., $5. Send cash with order. = in Eats of Tan Wushels oe 
Sell that way. It will pay him. COTTONSEED—Cleveland Big Boll—40 per SAMUEL RIDDLE, Biscoe, N. C. ae More, 80c. per Bushel f.o.b. 
cent lint. All open Sept. 30. 738 pounds : gigs ene . H. RICKS, - + Rocky Mount, N. C. 
per acre is Steinheimer’s Cleveland record at | HUNT’S IMPROVED PROLIFIC WHITE gti : 2 
3 To the Stranger Within Your Gates.—]| Georgia Station, making $26 more per acre | SEED CORN. Cleveland Big Boll, Russell Big Boll, and 
In New England—‘‘What do you know?’’?| than some others in variety test. Price, | Field selected from stalks having two to three good | King cottonseed for sale. 
in te Rae ey much y. got?” only $1.50 per bushel. Ask for Cotton and | ears. Scie miticely = od fo wa: Buchel, peat shelled. Grown on the Test Farms 
n the South—‘‘Who are you?” 'C : . P. STEINHEIMER, Peck, 75 cents; Half-bushe’ =a : , . “ . 
Oo are yc Corn Booklet R. P. STEINHEIMER eck, (9 € B. W. KILGORE, Director, Raleigh, N. C. 








In the West—‘‘What can you do?”—Life Brooks, Ga. R. P. HUNT, Route 2, Wake Forest, N. C. 
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JHISREATPRICERECRINGZTA 


Saves You 30 to 502 
On Any Purchase. . 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY is acknowledged 
the most wonderful mercantile fetinution in the world. Our 
merchandising operations are among those of the most 

notable achievements. We buy arg ge = complete factories, stocks and 
warehouses. Every article offered in this Great Price Wrecking Sale 

absolutely guaranteed brand new A first-class, equal in value to 
any merchandise produced by any concern anywhere. 

Our mammoth institution at 35th and Iron Streets in Chicago 
covers vast acres of ground, and is filled to overflowing with the 
world’s best products. In many cases our do not represent even 
the original cost of manufacture. yes “a 

An opportunity such as is presen advertisement seldom 
occurs. Hereare rer eens sh from our many Million Dollar merchan- 
values superior to any we previously offered. 








Te Price Wrecker N°I Ne167, 


CATALOG OF BRAND NEW MERCHANDISE AT WRECKERS [ 


dise stock, representing 


Sent to You FRE 
On Request = 


UR MAMMOTH PRICE. WRECKING CATALOG shows over 

0 000 illustrations of bargains in everyline. It is a book of about 
pages ona a nag seegens All quotations made and all 

Pear. (ret ge given are so pl ain that no one can misunderstand them. 
OUR GUARANTEE IS BROAD AT! 3D BINDING. We say to you no 
matter what you buy from us if it faiis to come up to our representa- 
tions, or is contrary in any particular to our description, we will imme- 
diately take back such unsatisfactory merchandise and refund your 
purchase price, as well as freicht charges both ways. Upon receipt 
cf your merchancise, if you find it is not as represented, notify us to 
that effect, and we will promptly give you instructions for its return. 
Our Capital stock and Surplus is in excess of $1,500,000. We have 
been in business for 19 yéars a::d have millions of satisfied friends and 
patrons. Werefer you to any commercial agency, to the publisher of 
this or any other paper, to the Express Companies, or moreparticuiarly 


We know that Spring 1912 will be the banner season in the history 


of our comrene, e want you asacustomer. Prompt 
shipmen 





¥ 


of our offers, 


service, accur- 
cannes and attention to each tiny delay of your Soeer. 


ow make 
no mistake to 











real b 








Don’t miss these 
argains. 
Write tocay for 
our big cat fo 


to these great banl:s—The Commercial Continental National Bank, 
or the Drovers Deposit National Bank of Chicago. 





Lace Curtains ff 


7c Pr. 
No. 20-x-61 





Woven entirely 
in one piece. 


Heavy quality. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


45 inches wide. 
3 yards long. 
An attractive 
durable, alllace 





i Tan and brown 
background. 
Handsome and 
A serviceable. You 
f Save over 509}. 
he ft..$ 4.75 
wee 7 by9ft. 6.50 
toe : ; amare 9 by 12 ft.. 10.15 
Kitchen 1 1-45 : 
1 Cabinet $ wf 
4 Ideal for all require- 
ments. Top contains. 50.1b. 
flour bin with sifter, divided 
cupboard with art glass doors 
and back shelf. Base con- 
tains bread box,two drawers, 
H Toomy divided compart- 
@ ment as shown and 
m@ chopping board. Gol- 
den oak front. White- 
wood table top 26x40 
inches. Finely finishe 
and constructed. 





$18.00 All- Wool 
Serge Suit $9.95 


‘This ius Sasteation ¢ shows ous of one of 

ooo agen ge at ne 

game time a ha lish 

cuit, A strictly ta tallore suit 

. is eo in style, as it can 

any occasion 

This mann sh trilored suit is made of 
& good quality all-wool serge 

The COAT {fs cut on strictly mannish 
pees. with notch co! ios sna lapels. Is cut 

nm @ four-bu..on 6: style 
The aes is madein iiton quarter back- 
poz Btrle, cut twenty-eight pes 

e' he geeven are finished v. 
laiciy tri wi.h 2 buttons. Entire 
id lined ' with @ good quaitty eat: 

The SKIRT ts made inthe panel nl 
The front being made the same as the 
back, and the "ne! attic to the knce 
on ed from the | nee down, 
$0 allow exs ple room when W ao 


Wecan furnish this suit in color 


ing 6r 
ure, waist measure, hip meas- 

ure, front, side and back 
length o of skirt, and also color 


27 -PR-1550, Price $9.95 


(Average shipping weicht 5 pounds) 


Natural Wavy Hair Switches 


Warranted to bestrictlyfirst quality, 
French hair, very soft and fine. These are the best 
oe switches made, 


AX ae 


natural wavy 
Fay all ordinary shades: 
Price 


274in 





23 in 














inch 
beveled plate mirror. Worth $9.00. 
Order No. 1-X-4102. 


Duchess Wash Silk f2 22c 


A genuine wash Page looks like a 
heavy weight Japanese silk and 
‘wears fong and always looks the 
It is woven from a fine thread 

silico: — dey be fine mercerized eed 
7 gapeee cing CY weave that is 

carone an ——— + * 27 in. wide 
and comes in colors of white, cream, 
an, light blue, pink, copenhagen. 


v showing fufl line 
Priced ups garde from 
65. 











22 
80 watet 37 to 44 
length. Gtye your 


Lot No.27AD, price..$2.65 
d @ostere 25¢ extra) 





31-PR-0808, price 89c 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COo., 
35 & lron Sts., Chicago, Ul, 


Isaw Lonend adin The Progressive Farmer. 


I am most interested in the Merchandise Books 
posite which i have ay this check mark X. Please 


them to me Free 
Furniture and Bugs Harness and Vehicles 
Clothing Catalog Wall Paper 
Ladies’ Vearmg Apparel Paint Book 
Jewelry Catalog 


Boot and Snoe Catalog 
Sewing Machines 


Dry Goods Beok 
Grocery Book Sporting Goods 





Ada 





Cert encetons shoes are made from genuin 
wQas on-ppotel Cal ., blucher c° style over avery styl- 


% OZ. 301 
Gray, nod oe licit bron or drab aay Wzite us for 


ices. (Postage Se 


en’s Gun-Rictal Ciuchers | 


ine 
RR ht soles Good: 
ye miltary becls 
Ser ee 

e@! 

Tamera pe and heels. a Widths 


26-AD- Go2. $2.45} 


Price, per pair 


Men’s Clothing 


$10.00 For Fine 


MEN’S SUITS 
Worth $15 at Retail 


a We want to convince P howd 
further as to our won 
ful values in Men's Suits. 
We are o oterine Jou extra fine 
Wool Worsted in k fancy pat- 
terns, such as Dines, Browns and 
Oxford. Hard finished clothsthat 
will rive —— wear and 
warmth, and wo know that they 
will give Jou satisfac. 
tion from every standpoint. 
h and every suit is made 
carefully and b y expert work- 
men, and wo ont ofecring them 
to you at an extreme low price 








we can furnish sizes from 34 to 

#2 inch chest; S0to 40inch waist 
and up to 35 inch inseam. 

Give us accurate measurements 
and we guar:ntee a pers ory fit. 
Give size and color when or- 
dering. 


No. 25-AD- 
96209. Price per suit 


Ladies’ wos French ¢ 
Serge Dress $9.75 


6 dress shown in iituntention : 
is made = @ strictly all-wool 
French se 





ainty yoke mado of alle 
over croch net, and istri _ 
med with Valenciennes 
aoe. Is also trimmed with 
small buttons, The sicoves are <” 
made in the new set-in sty!o, py 
and the cuffsaro trimmed with ; 
soutsche braid embroidery, p'ped to 
grey with the other lyre ape = 

1RT_ is made of the 


hig’ 
pleas b eestreatis 5s fron bas as & oat 


‘ed to match tn the we rath 
pleat is stitched below ted ic ery, 
forming, a loose panel. Sng is all the 
vocue. The back p: rt 
Dicat & stitched to the ‘hips, and | t 10 sl:irt 
art fastens inthe back onthe sido undes 
ce 83 is mado t 


garnet, 
27-PR-5525, Price , $3.75 


‘ostage extra 30c 


The French ¢ curl plumes de- 


sczibed b ow sre the most 


r Mad 
on selec ved hard fiber \ 
hich will x 16 In——$3.50 luster. 





$10.00] 


Made from good quality patent leather in the 
H latest blucher sty ‘le with dullkidtops, The 
soles are of medium weight leather, exten- 
sion edge, Mciay sewn to the uppers; good 
quality linings sand military heels. Givesize £4 
withorder. WidthsDan a aan tos Ba 
.26-AD-26. Price, & 
‘per pair. 


at Half Price < 


HIGH-GRADE 


SUITS $7.99 & 
Worth $12 at Retail 


In order to cony yince you 

of our wonder({nul saving \ 

ability, wocail youratten- 

tion to this lot of Men's 

Suits. We guarantee each and 

every german 

in first-class le, hownin 

illustration, “and if you will 

give us your measurement) ve 

correctly, wo can {it you per- aa 

ery de and know that we can- 

not aap but please you with & 

one of these suits in this lot. 

Each garment consists. of 3 pieces, 

namely: Coat, Vest and Troveers, ‘the & 

coat is a popular turee br con sty ie. | % 

‘he pants are full and roomy. 

The materials are hard 

and cotton mixed, = "07 sted. is Lluea, } 

wns and a few Ox.ord Mixtures. 
We can furnish 

inch Chest, om 30 to 40 inch W ai. * 
dup t b inseam. Be sure ig ES 

oie color Bey Mmeasur whe: ‘ 


No. 25 - AD - 82287. $7.99° 


Price per rarment,. 


Dy Pa 


EXTRA GRADE FRENCH CURL PLUMES 


curtain as illus- 


$1.25. White 
only, Order 
this or send for 
our catalog 
showing 115 


equal savings. 





trated. Worth } 


other designsat ff 


High 


ciass RANGES 


This shows our newest 
cast range with polished top, 
glass oven door, thermometer, 
towel bar, hich closet and reser- 
Bey voir. Actual worth, $50 

or more. 


—. as $29. 25 


pond Catalog ex- 

plaining all features 
of ourstoves. Free for 
the askine. Excellent, 
guarantecd og oA ouee 
upwards from $12. 





a ers 


tn—S1.£5| Geaite 


30-A0-832—16 In— aaa 
30-A0-£37—18 In— 5.09 3) 80-066 —23 In 93} 


Ladies’ Patent Leather Shoes Fag 


or 
aes $14.00, and 
Bepey frcichtte 
Vv 
lowed €0 days in 


7 
H 


ite 


hich 
Zour own he Golcen a 


ront automat ic 
y atest parcain Spy 
‘or_our Sew: ac e 
| Catalog Pree. i 


.cO Sewing — AtW — 
Isqqee Machine 


Send for 
it teday, 


you from 
cent. ‘Saiisfaction 
rmoney ref 


ded. See ‘our Grocery ry Catalogue 
for Special Su Sugar Offer. 





LINOLEUMS 





i Heaviest and best qual- 
fity Print Linoleum made. 
Mosaic parguet floor effect 


in woodshades. 2y 
h Per sa. yd 
i 


Teaviest alae Inlaia 
Linoleum in artistic 
nite effects, ears 
years, nothing better made 
—attractive. 6 feet wido. 
Per 60 ¥d.........--. 


rd. — 





IMIEN’S 
iSHIRTS 


’ 258, price eee--- 
{Postage extrai17c] 
ee Se TT 


Cheneo HOUSE ee CO. 225 


Sic 


mA plaited bos- 
om Wilsonette 
percale, coat 
pala attached 


Boys double § 
br’st’d Knick- 

m erbocker suit § 
soft finish 


..-.916 





th and 


CHICAGO 


Ne Zo 





ra- B 
org 


